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News of the Week 
. 


Salkar 


Murope. It was there that the Great War had its 


s remain true to type as the danger point 


sou ind it might have been hoped that the froth- 
blowers of the Balkans would have been sobered by the 
gigantic catastrophe of which they were the indirect 


Yet 
still try to jig about 


Db 


the 
the 
the fact 


cause and from which they greatly suffered. 


pawns to change the figure 


board on their own account, hecdless of 


that their disquiet threatens to bring into play the 
weighticer figures behind them. When we write it seems 
that t fresh dispute between Yugo-Slavia and Albania 
will be adjusted by the restraining influence of France. 
But t recent trouble between Yugo-Slavia and Italy 
on nint of Albania and now the direct dispute between 
Yugo-Slavia and Albania are symptoms that need careful 


ing. We wish that the Adriatic problem could 

scttled. 

continually to reveal fresh aspects of danger. 
* + *: » 


be finall So long as it remains a problem it 


iuse of the present dispute was the arrest by the 


nian Government of a man named Jurashkovitch 


Who li It was alleged by the Government 


d in Durazzo. 








that 


was 


this man was an Albanian by nationality, that he 
in the pay of Yugo-Slavia and that 
compromising documents had been found in his possession. 
The Yugo-Slavian Chargé d’ Affaires 


a spy gravely 


instantly demanded 


the release of Jurashk: tech, stating that he was the 
dragoman of the Yugo-Slavian Legation and that his 
arrest was “ brutal ” and “ violent ’ and entirely contrary 


to 


not unnaturally, 


The Go 


why if Jurashkovitch was the dragoman 


custom and law. Albanian vernment asked, 


of the Yugo-Slavian Legation he was not working at 
that Legation in iran instead of living at Durazzo. 
The Government added, however, that it would not be 
unwilling to release th prisoner if the Yugo-Slavian 
Chargé d’Affaires would lify the offensive language 
of his Note. 

+ i t * 

At this point M. Marinkovitch. the Yugo-Slavian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, declared that he himself 
was responsibl for ti language used, that the arrest 
of Jurashkovitch was only one of a long series of incidents 
deliberately unfriendly to Yugo-Slavia, and that he must 
refuse to withdraw anything in the Note. He followed 
up this retort by breaking off diplomatic relations with 


Albania. Yugo-Slavia evidently acted with heat and 
haste, but it may be assumed that the action was designed 
to amount to a declaration that she intended to deal 
with Albania as though the Treaty of Tirana had never 
been heard of. That Treaty, it will be remembered 


Italian Protectorate over Albania. 
\ ugo-Slay la, 


in effect est thlishes an 


It is bitterly resented b which claims at 


least an equal interest with Italy in Albania, and thi 
bitterness is intensified by the fact that the President 
of Albania, who IS hoy hand int slove with Italy, Was 


originally the nominee of Yugo-Slavia. 


* i * * 


The Albanian Government, for tts part, has n 


the wrangle with con iderable shre wadness, It has 
reported all the incident the League of Nations, and 
has thus laid claim to credit for behaving corr tly 
it has also re fused ti thdraw thie Albani ill diploi tik 
representative from Belgrade. This is particularly clever, 


as that representative is notoriously 


Slavia. If he is withdrawn his 


the request of Yugo sfavik 


friendly to Yugo- 
departure will be due to 
herself, who will thus be 


As things 


en \ ugo-Slay la and Albania are 


put 


in the position of dismissing a friend. are, 
4 


diplomatic relations bet 
half Pat 


London, is anxious not 


broken. apparently in 


consult 
to magnify the quarrel 
by letting it come before thi The Council of the 
regard the Albanian report 


an appeal for intervention 


only ation 
with 
League. 
not as 


League will probably 


but as a sent tor 


document 
is to get Yugo 
Chargé d’Affaires back to Tirana and then affairs may 


information. The next move the Slavian 


resume their normal cout The French hewspapers 
which at first excitedly supported Yugo-Slavia ar 
now writing much more coolly and recognize the 


undesirability of encouraging hot-headedness. 
* 4 cm 
between 


" 1 
SO-iIh, 


Kai-shek 


Negotiations are continuing Chang 


representing the North China, and Chiang 


; 
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fepresenting the non-Communist Nationalists. But it 
is difficult to say whether the negotiations are wholly 
serious and whether, if an agreement emerges, it will be 
observed. One good sign is that Yen Hsi-shan, who is 
usually described as the “ model”? Tuchun of Shansi, 
is acting as go-between. When this relatively perfect 
knight who has governed well and kept out of the civil 
war for many years joins in discussions, it may be assumed 
that he thinks there is a prospect of peace. If the 
negotiations follow the course which the Peking corre- 
spondent of the Times thinks possible Chang Tso-lin will 
ultimately withdraw his armies behind the Great Wall 
and leave Chiang Kai-shek free to carry his moderate 
Nationalism to Peking. Chiang Kai-shek will also be 
set free to try to suppress the Red Nationalism of the 
Wuhan cities. If he should succeed in doing that the 
way would be clearer than it has been for a long time. 
* * * * 

But, of course, all this is assuming a great deal. Much 
may depend, after all, upon that unascertained quantity, 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian general. It is certain 
that Feng is a Nationalist, but it is not known whether 
he is Red or Pink. The Soviet documents which were 
recently seized at Peking show that Moscow is itself 
extremely doubtful on this subject. There were careful 
inquiries about Feng and one document suggests that 
he should not be trusted too far by Borodin, as he had 
been “fickle ~ in the past and his disposition towards 
the Kuomintang was Also, alas! he had 
shown some definitely “ Imperialistie tendencies.” In 
order to make quite sure what ought to be done about 
Feng, Moscow decided in the end to form a few “ cells ”’ 
in his army. Nevertheless, Feng, as we know, was 
liberally supplicd with arms and ammunition. 

* * * * 


“e 


vague.” 


M. Voikoff, the Soviet Minister in Warsaw, was assassin- 
ated on Tuesday by a Russian monarchist named Boris 
Kowerda, who is only nineteen years old. M. Voikoff 
had gone to the Central Railway Station to meet M. 
Rosengolz, who was returning to Moscow after his 
expulsion from London. The assassin fired six times at 
M. Voikoff and afterwards made no attempt to escape. 
He said that he had acted as a patriot. M. Voikoff 
was a companion of Lenin in exile and returned with 
him to Russia in April, 1917, to organize the revolution. 
When the Emperor Nicholas was transported to Ekaterin- 
burg in July, 1918, M. Voikoff was a Commissar in the 
town. There is no doubt that he took part in the dis- 
cussions which ended in the murder of the Imperial 
family, though it does not seem to be proved that it 
was he who signed the order for the massacre. The 
Soviet has been quick to accuse the Polish Government 
of being responsible for Kowerda’s crime because they 
had not suppressed the organizations of Russian 
monarchists. M. Litvinoff curiously wrote of these 
“terroristic organizations ~ as being  “ particularly 
dangerous to the cause of peace.” 

“x * * * 

Since then the accusations of the Sovict have extended 
s0 as to include most European countries. Great Britain, 
it seems, shares responsibility for the murder. People 
here who enjoyed their Whitsuntide holidays without a 
thought of Poland or Moscow or the demented boy at 
Warsaw will wonder more than ever in what sense words 
are used by the Bolshevists. In this affair there is 
incidentally a first-rate illustration of those differences 
between racial habits of thought whieh place all inter- 
national dealings from the start under a heavy handicap 
of misunderstanding beeause language has everywhere 
a different value. The Soviet protests about the Warsaw 


niurder are. of course, an extreme and evena very grotesque 


ee, 


example of what we mean. Yet it may be presumed that 
the Soviet authorities do seriously think it worth while to 
say, for instance, that the murder is an “* unprecedented 
crime.” To us it is almost incredible that such words 
should be used by men who sanctioned the massacre of 
the Emperor and his family and the putting to death of 
many hundreds of thousands of men and women for 
raising their voices against Communism. Words like these 
obviously and instantly reeoil on those who use them, 
And still the words ¢o on ! 
* a ti * 

There are signs that the French Government aye 
thinking of following the example of Great Britain jy 
dealing with the Soviet representatives. The Minister 
of the Interior and the Minister of Justice have both 
made strong speeches about the effrontery of Soviet 
methods in France. Both of them implied that the 
Government would not tolerate this abominable campaign 
much longer. The Times correspondent says that 
Communist “ cells * have been formed by the Bolshevists, 
not only in factories, but in large retail shops in Paris 
and throughout the country. This is something new, 
The cells might be very fertile in the luxury shops. 
In any case the Bolshevist agents find the land favourable 
for cultivation just now because the French people are 
suffering acutely from the cost of living. 

“k *k * * 

On Thursday, June 2nd, the South African Assembly 
carried the second reading of the Flag Bill by 69 votes 
to 54. This was the smallest majority the Pact Govern- 
ment have had since they came into power. One Labour 
member voted against the Bill and was immediately 
expelled from the Labour caucus. At one moment in 
the debate it seemed that the Government would offer 
peace. Dr. Malan said that the Bill would be 
sent to a Select Committee and that General Siiuts 
would then have an opportunity for proposing a design 
embodying the Union Jack and the two Republican 
flags. Unhappily, Dr. Malan spoiled the effect of the 
concession by declaring that such a flag would make 
South Africa a laughing-stock. The Select Committee, 
since appointed, contains nine representatives of the 
Government and only six of the Opposition, 

* *k * * 

The Egyptian Reply to the British Note of May 
30th is friendly but evasive. It is thought that Lord 
Lloyd will send a Memorandum to Sarwat Pasha urging 
him to give definite answers to the British questions. 
The real point is whether the Egyptian Government 
If it does 


mean to do so it cannot persist with its scheme of placing 


intends to respect the arrangement of 1922. 


an Egyptian officer at the head of the Egyptian Army. 
Great Britain could not have undertaken all the obligations 
which she shouldered in 1922 if she had contemplated 
the possibility of there being a potentially hostile army 
in Egypt. The influence of the extremists is clearly very 
strong, but we sincerely hope that within a few weeks 
it will be possible to enter upon discussions about the 
four reserved points. There will always be trouble until 
these are, formally at least, put beyond the range olf 
dispute by being defined in a Treaty, 

* * * %* 

The General Election in the Free State is taking place 
when we go to press. The Government party, known 
Mr. De 
Valera has 85 candidates; Sinn Fein, otherwise Miss 


as Cumann na Gael, is running 94 candidates ; 


McSwiney’s Republicans, 16; Labour, 47; the Farmers’ 
Party, 40; the National League, led by Captain Redmond, 
30; and the People’s Party, 8. 
Independents. It is not surprising that Mr. Cosgrave 


There are, besides, 46 
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js extremely apprehensive of the result of letting loose 
the system of Proportional Representation among this 
medley. He justifiably fears that several groups may 
pe returned strong enough to deprive politics of all 
clear definition. No party may be strong enough to 
say that it has a mandate from the country. This, as 
it seems to us, is and must be the objection to Propor- 
tional Representation wherever it is tried, although it 
is just and d ‘lightiully logical in the abstract. 
* x # a 

Mr. De Valera is once more challenging the Treaty 
and of course wants to upset the whole existing régime 

the settlement with Great Britain, the oath of allegiance 
to the King, and the Boundary Agreement with Northern 
Ireland. If Mr. De Valera should succeed the whole 
Irish question would be reopened and Englishmen would 
become acutely aware of it. Fortunately he is not 
likely to succeed. The National League and the Farmers’ 
Party are both cautious, and even the Labour Party 
has become less and less disinclined to dispute the Treaty. 
Mr. Cosgrave really deserves to succeed, for he has been 
brave and straightforward. The greatest of the dangers 
that threaten him is that people may vote for a change 
simply because it isa change. They are only too conscious 
that Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, though it has brought 
quiet, has not brought prosperity. 

* * * * 

At the Co-operators’ Congress at Cheltenham = on 
Tuesday the scheme for a political alliance with the 
Labour Party was carried by a small majority. On a 
card vote there were 1,960,000 for the proposal and 
1.843,000 against it. The verdict of about 1,000,000 
other co-operators was not given, as their societies were 
not represented. The Cheltenham decision, in _ fine, 
rests on a majority of only 117,000 out of a membership 
of about 5,000,000, and even that small majority is of 
doubtful value. The special correspondent of the Times 
pointed out that out of 80,000 members of the Liverpool 
Society, for instance, only 508 voted. In other societies 
similarly small numbers interested themselves in the 
matter. It may be argued, of course, that if there was 
no enthusiasm for the proposal there was at least no 
strong feeling against it. 

* * * * 

Mr. Alfred Barnes reminded the Congress several 
times that the scheme is really optional; each society 
is left free to decide whether it will or will not ally itself 
with the loeal Labour Party. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the Cheltenham Congress has voted for the alliance 
must have great influence. The drift, at least for the 
present, will everywhere be towards the Labour Party 
rather than away from it. It is being arranged that a 
Joint Committee of the Co-operators and the Labour 
Party shall allocate constituencies for the next General 
Election. It will be extremely interesting to watch the 
alliance at work. In the abstract it is almost impossible 
to reconcile the doctrines of the Labour Party with 
those of the co-operators, who profess to believe in the 
voluntary principle. Most co-operators have been guided 
by nothing but an impulse towards thrift. Politics did 


not concern them. This is the probable explanation of 


their lack of interest at this crisis. 
“* % 

The Report by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
on trade unions in 1925 has just been published and ts 
certainly relevant to the Trade Unions Bill. The Chief 
Registrar says that a careful examination was made of 
the political expenditure of the unions, and it was found 
that several unions had not acted on their powers ; 


that others, though nominally invoking their powers, 


had not collected any contributions during the year ; that 
some had collected during part of the year only, and 
that others had not collected at the full rate permitted. 
Very few instances were discovered of expenditure on 
political objects charged to the general fund, or incurred 
without authority under the rules, or in excess of the 
funds contributed for the purpose. 
* * * 

One union had collected more than was provided for 
under the rules. It had taken a ballot to authorize the 
increase but had failed to register the alteration of rules. 
The mistake was subsequently rectified. Only one 
complaint by a member of a breach of the rules came 
before the Chief Registrar during the vear. This was 
the Forster v. The Shop Assistants’ Union case which 
Finally, the Chief Registrar 


gives very strong and wise advice to the unions to employ 


later came into the Courts. 


professional auditors. Many, if not most, of the unions 
are content with amateur auditing, and it is impossible not 
to suspect that irregularities are passed which would 
not receive the sanction of a professional, 


* > * 


The Birthday Honours List published on Friday, 
June 3rd, was appreciably longer than that of last vear 
and contained many honours for women. Two new 
Baronies were conferred, one on Sir Davison Dalziel] 
Colonel G. F. 


Stanley, Lord Derby's brother, is the only new Privy 


and the other on Sir Gilbert Greenall. 


Councillor. There are six new Baronets. The most 
interesting name is perhaps that of Lt.-Commander 
G. C. Congreve, who receives the honour which would 
have been conferred on his father, the late General 
Sir W. N. Conereve. There is one nomination to the 
Order of Merit, Sir Charles Parsons, whose name is 
inseparably connected with the development of the 
steam turbine. Mr. Hilton Young, who did invaluable 
work as Chairman of the Indian Curreney Commission, 
becomes a G.B.E. 


* % % aa 


On Monday morning two Americans landed at 
Eisleben, about a hundred miles south-west of Berlin 
after having flown without stopping from New York 
The flight was more than 400 miles longer than that of 
Captain Lindbergh. Mr. Clarence Chamberlin is a well- 
known and accomplished pilot, but his passenger, Mr. 
Levine, the managing director of the firm which built 
the machine, knows little of flying. They stated that 
for the first 1,200 miles they had bad weather with 
fog and sleet. Afterwards they encountered inter- 
mittent storms, and so far from finding the flight 
monotonous they had to be on the alert the whole time. 
Mr. Chamberlin has the satisfaction of having flown 
for a longer distance in a straight line than had been 
flown by any man. Mr. Levine, if he started on his 
journey with less than the nonchalanee of Captain 
Lindbergh, at all events started with as little preparation, 
He simply pulled an overall over his ordinary clothes 
and did not tell his family that he 
doubt an attempt will soon be made to fly from Europe 
to America, and that is likely to be a more difficult 


was going. No 


task, as the winds for the westward journey are nearly 
always unfavourable. 
* . * + 

Bank Rate, 4! per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan ( per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100%; on Wednesday week 100%; a year 
ago 100%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
86); on Wednesday week 56$; a year ago 87}. Con- 


e 
J 


version Loan (3) per cent.) was on Wednesday 76%; on 


Wednesday week 76 & ; a year ago 75; 
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Lord Lansdowne 


T ORD LANSDOWNE, whose death at the age of 
4 eighty-two makes a very sad break with the 
past, carried on the Whig tradition into a generation 
which scarecly understood its significance and barely 
knew how familiar and powerful this tradition had once 
been. He was born a Whig, and from his boyhood 
onwards had never any thought but that his position 
bound him to the duty of service as it had bound his 
predecessors. 

It was natural for anyone who wanted an argument 
for the extension of democracy to throw a stone at the 
“ruling families”; and to a well-known type of mind 
the Whig ruling families were even easier game than 
the Torics, because it was plausible to make them appear 
as men sinning against the light, sinning against their 
own professions of liberality. Lord Lansdowne may 
have yielded with reluctance to complete democracy, 
but in every one of the many political emergencies 
through which he passed he held that it was the duty 
of a statesman to secure that government should be 
earricd on. He would never produce chaos and call it 
success. H[e never dreamed of turning his reluctance 
into obstinacy. When he felt that his cause was the 
cause of the minority he was always ready to give way. 
When he felt that wisdom had exhausted its warnings, he 
held that further resistance would become mere obstruc- 
tiveness or, worse still, be interpreted as an offensive 
insistence upon privilege. No doubt he did believe, 
in the true Whig manner, that a man who was born 
to position and wealth was by no means an incubus 
on the body pelitic; but he took it for granted—so 
much for granted that it never would have occurred 
to him to argue about it-—-that the man with great 
possessions owed in return ungrudging service to the 
people. 

If a true Whig had lost that doctrine he would have 
lost his pride and would have been in a fair way to 
demoralization. For the Whigs were always proud 
prouder, if that were possible, than the Tories. Beresford 
Hope, recognizing that Whiggism was as much a matter 
of family as of political conviction, used to speak of the 
Whig ruling families as ** The sacred circle of the Great 
Grandmotherhood.” Thackeray had the same _ idea 
running in his mind when he said, “I am not a Whig, 
but, oh! how I should like to be one!” 

It seems almost incredible now, but Lord Lansdowne 
reecived his first office under Mr. Gladstone when he 
was only twenty-three years old. There had been 
little change in methods since the time of Pitt. Whiggism 
had seen almost its last flaring-up of extreme doctrine 
under Fox; and when Mr. Gladstone was a young 
Prime Minister there were very few Whigs who were 
prepared to go the whole way with his pious 
Radicalism. Thus, Lord Lansdowne found that his 
services in Canada as Governor-General and in India 
as Viceroy were a useful bridge across which he could 
pass gradually from one political party to another. 

As Secretary for War under Lord Salisbury he certainly 
was not happy, and when everything began to go wrong 
in the South African War in 1899 he was denounced 
bitterly even by his own party. No doubt he had 
lacked foresight, but he had lacked it only in a common 
measure with the whole country. The lesson of 1881 
at Majuba had never really been learned. The fighting 
skill of the Boers on their familiar veld was absurdly 
underestimated. Whea Lord Lansdowne was moved 
from the War Office to the Foreign Office complaints 


were general, but they merely show that it is wrong 
to assume that a man who has no special aptitude fop 
being Secretary for War is necessarily without ay 
exceptional talent for foreign affairs. Lord Lansdowne, 
in the best sense which can be attributed to the words, 
acted like a diplomatist, and thought like a diplomatist, 
It has been said that diplomacy is a French art, and 
if that be true Lord Lansdowne was well equipped, for 
he had Jearned from his French mother not only to 
speak French with perfection, but to move easily in the 
world of French ideas. 

His time at the Foreign Office was remarkable for 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and for the development 
and achievement of the Entente with France. Both 
these policies opened new cras. The Entente was a 
definite and considered breaking with the pro-German 
inclinations of the Victorian age. It is often forgotten 
that as recently as 1899 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had 
explicitly proposed an Anglo-German Alliance and was 
only diverted from his project by the offensive rebuff 
he received from Bilow. 

The wisdom of Lord Lansdowne in vielding any 
political position which he thought it no longer right 
or fair to maintain amounted almost to genius when he 
became Unionist leader in the House of Lords in 1906, 
He led a majority, and yet he and his friends formed 
the official Opposition. Seldom has there been a better 
opportunity for behaving factiously. Lord Lansdowne, 
of course, never failed to urge his conviction as long 
as he could—as when at one of the famous Lansdowne 
House meetings he advised the Opposition in the House 
of Lords to throw out the Liberal Licensing Bill of 1908, 
and when he organized the resistance to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget of 1909. The latter policy, of course, 
led straight to a constitutional crisis and Mr. Asquith’s 
Parliament Bill. In the later stages of that controversy 
Lord Lansdowne excelled himself in sagacity and what 
may be called Parliamentary good manners. When 
he was convineed that Mr. Asquith would swamp the 
House of Lords, if necessary, with a special creation of 
peers, he gave way, nol in the least because he was 
afraid of the threat as such-- indeed, a special creation 
of peers would have planted fresh roots for the hereditary 
principle— but because he saw that continued opposition 
was not in the general interest. 

Hlis letter to the Daily Telegraph in November, 1917, 
in which he appealed fer peace discussions between 
the Allies and Germany, was, we thought and still think, 
inopportune. But the suggestion that Lord Lansdowne 
was trembling for his material possessions was stupidly 
It required ex 


tra- 


and grotesquely wide of the mark. 
ordinary courage for Lord Lansdowne, who was one 
of the prominent Unionists who in 1914 had signed a 
letter pledging themselves to support Mr. Asquith if 
he went to war, to invite a British Government to consider 
whether it could cease making war. He wrote his letter 
simply because he thought he ought to write it. He 
feared not for himself, but for civilization. Having 
made up his mind he stood up to abuse as bravely as 
his great-grandfather Lord Shelburne had faced Lord 
North. That was only the most dramatic example of 
his sense of duty. 

He had graciousness, charm and friendliness of which 
everybody was conscious and which never failed because 
they were exercised under the one condition which 
ensures success— Lord Lansdowne was quite unconscious 


of them, 
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{ would be easy to make too much of the growing 
I strength of the Liberal vote in the country, but no 
sane person could deny that three Liberal victories in 
succession at by-elections are very remarkable after 
people had fallen into the habit of talking about the 
Liberal Party as though it were extinct. It would be 
easy, we say, to make too much of these victories, because 
there is a well-known tendency with all Governments 
to lose popularity year by year. The pendulum never 
ceases swinging. No sooner has a new Government 
presented its programme than some weakness is 
revealed. Governments begin to die as soon as they 
are born. 

The loss of by-elections is not, therefore, in itself a 
sure sign that Mr. Baldwin’s Government is going down 
hill; but three Liberal victories in succession are, in 
the circumstances, a very striking phenomenon, 
and as they happen to coincide with a general feeling 
that the Government is now pursuing a very different 
policy from that with which it started, it is 
reasonable to allow much more significance to these 
by-clections than would be justified in the ordinary 
to be true that a good many 
electors are turning away from the Government, not 


way. It seems, indeed, 


hecause they want Socialism, but because they want 
some non-Socialistic policy which is not that of the 
Government. The Labour Party is no doubt also 
increasing its vote, but the Labour stream is running 
slower than it did, and there seems to be no immediate 
prospect of its spreading from the industrial areas into 
the rural districts. If Labour cannot conquer the 
agricultural mind its chanees of obtaining a working 
majority are not at all bright. Much the most hopeful 
thing for Labour would have been the final eclipse of 
the Liberal Party. There would then have been only 
the alternative between Unionism and Socialism, and 
the Labour Party would certainly have been called 
upon to form a new Government as soon as the country 
was sufliciently disappointed with the Unionists. In 
the normal course of political affairs, that is to say, 
the Socialists would not have had to wait a dishearteningly 
long time. If the Liberals, however, with the five 
hundred candidates whom they promise to put forward 
at the next general clection should win only one seat 
out of six or seven attempts, they will once again be a 


China and 


; years ago the world heard with some curiosity 

of a Conference on Pacific relations held at Hono- 
lulu. A stout Report of the Conference was  pub- 
lished, which revealed the strongly religious feeling shown 
by the delegates, British, American, Japanese, Chinese, 
and others. There were interesting discussions of 
delicate matters of which politicians would have fought 
very shy. For instance, Filipino delegates and some from 
the United States, Korean delegates and Japanese, 
argued very directly the case of * oppressed ” nationalities 
and the mission of “‘ advanced” races to civilize the 
backward! The scheme of the Y.M.C.A. is bearing 
fruit, for a second Conference is about to be held, which 
bids fair to be of considerable importance, and in some 
respects very different from the first. 

The first and for us most important difference is that 
Great Britain will be strongly represented by a delegation 
of able men with experience of many parts of the Empire. 


The Outlook for the Unionist Party 





powerful balancing party —all the more powerful because 
their personnel exceeds in brain power that of the other 
parties. 

How can we account for the curious transformation 
which seems to be fairly beginning? The Unionist 
Party, under Mr. Baldwin’s leadership, promised a 
national policy which satisfied a large number of ordinary 
Liberals. It is notorious that at the last General Election 
the result in many constituencies turned upon their vote. 
Most of those Liberals, having tried Mr. Baldwin, have 
now evidently rejected him, and next time they will 
be building up their own party by their own efforts. 
They feel that Mr. Baldwin, having been the inspirer of 
a national programme, has allowed himself to be driven 
backwards, so that he now relies on a narrower policy. 

We shall not inquire into the causes. Mr. Baldwin 
may, as rumour says, have been overruled by less 
generous-minded colleagues, or he may be the victim 
of circumstances which are not really shaped by any 
particular group in the Cabinet, or he may have come 
to the conclusion that his policy of conciliation had 
failed so far that it was necessary to try another policy. 
If he has yielded to colleagues we would only remark 
that more Prime Ministers have been ruined by an 
inverted sense of loyalty than by any other cause. Like 
most magnanimous men, Mr. Baldwin is modest and 
he has always underestimated his ability to lead. The 
country would far rather trust to his sense of affairs 
and hear him speak in the voice with which he spoke 
to the nation at the last General Election, and at the 
time of the general strike, than listen to the noisy voices 
of some of those Ministers who by clumsiness or design 
frequently seem to be trying to unsay what Mr. Baldwin 
himself has said. 

It is not enouch for the Unionist Government to be 
merely Conservative. They must be Unionist in the 
amplest sense of the word. They must join together 
all the disunited fragments which have the same general 
will. They must see, as Lincoln saw, in Walt Whitman’s 
words, that ‘“* Unionism is the foundation and tie of all.” 
This Unionism must be progressive and positive, not 
static ; otherwise those who have voted for the Unionist 
Party will continue to crumble away at the edges. It 
is useless to say that the edges do not matter. In time 
the heart will be reached. 


the Pacific 


This is due to the insistence of the original delegations of 
our daughter nations, who were not content to sce the 
United States and Japan even approaching any arrogation 
of a division of supreme influence. It may sound a little 
arrogant on our side to remind the world that the Colonial 
Office here appoints an official with the resounding title 
of HL.M.’s High Commissioner for the Western Pacific ! 
The second change that we foresee in this coming Confer- 
ence is that, for good or ill, the religious basis is likely to 
give way to a political one. It will be unofficial again, 
and its actions only tentative, but the Governments 
which feel concerned with the questions discussed will 
keep one eye on Honolulu, though they will refuse to 
prendre acte of anything done, and will avoid responsi- 
bility by never mentioning any Conference to one 
another. 

The question that arises most prominently to-day is 
whether such a Conference can help or guide in the 
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troubles and problems that China presents. Two years 
ago a Chinese delegate spoke plainly of the rising spirit 
of nationalism which, he said, would take ten or fifteen 
years to reach its full influence. The British delegation 
will arrive well informed on recent history in this sphere, 
for one of them, Sir Frederick Whyte, has prepared a 
Memorandum on the history of British relations with 
China. The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
which has fittingly helped and encouraged invaluably 
this British participation in the study of Pacific Relations, 
rightly felt that Sir Frederick’s work should not be to 
the close advantage of the delegates, and under the 
Institute’s auspices it is now published with the title of 
China and Foreign Powers. We commend it as a 
very fair summary of a section of modern history, which 
should be useful to many who seck the data for forming 
an opinion on the present discontents in China and the 
right way out of them. Sir Frederick is a candid critic 
and we are relieved to find with how very few stains 
upon our character we leave his court. He is studiously 
polite to other nations and shows more reticence than 
we should where he might point out how often and how 
profitably they have enjoyed chestnuts which Great 
Britain has pulled out of the fire. (It looks as though 
the example of this game as lately played in Southern 
China for the delight of Moscow may be followed in 
Peking if events afford an occasion.) He acquits us of 
any “imperialist” motive, using that noble word tn 
malem partem as is usual to-day. We have sought trade, 
sometimes a_ little perhaps, sometimes 
maybe in a doubtful merchandise, but never to gain 
political ends or, as Russia and Japan have done, to 
extend control over any Chinaman’s life or freedom. 
Our line has been here as clsewhere, ‘‘ Govern yourselves ; 
we won't help or hinder any one unless we are asked to ; 
only, in return, let us trade in security with a chance of 
justice in disputes; can’t you see that you will gain as 


aggressively 


<a 


well as we by our setting up here as merchants?” Ciyjj 
wars have made it difficult to hold aloof, but Sir Frederick 
proves up to the hilt the liberality of our aims wheveyer 
we have taken the initiative. So far back as 1902. when 
Lord Incheape negotiated the Commercial Treaty, we 
proposed the surtaxes which came before the Washington 
Conference twenty years later, and that was only carrying 
out the aim of Lord Lansdowne, whose death should 
be mourned in China; for besides aiming at the preser- 
vation of peace generally, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
was intended to warn Russia off China. No one could 
foresee that two wars would lead to the Alliance en: ourag- 
ing Japan to take Korea and so nearly to take Shantung 
permanently. China should her debt of 
gratitude due to us because after the trouble with the 


have seen 


Patriotic Harmonious Fists, vulgarly known as the 
* Boxers,” Great Britain with Germany had agreed 


for 
was 


not te use the tempting occasion 
gains. Again, so far as China 
initiative at Washington came from London, and was 
intended to benefit her greatly. Lastly, at the end of 
1926, the British Memorandum to the parties 
Washington Treaties was a model of liberality towards 
China and proposed a really enlightened policy. 

Sir Frederick prints several documents as appendices, 
The first is the Emperor Chien Lung’s letter to George 
III. at the time of Lord Macartney’s mission. We 
prefer the tone of it to that of notes dictated by Mas- 
covites, but accept-the passing of the ancient style. He 
prints Lord Palmerston’s famous dispatch of 1840. We 
admit that ‘“* Pam” 
done so, we allow ourselves to say that no Englishman 
ean read it without pride. But we are committed to a 
liberal policy in China. We have faith in it and ar 
sorry for it. Its fruits may be scen when China wearies 


any territorial 
concerned, the 


, 
to the 
: 


would not do to-day, but havi 


ae 


of civil war and Muscovite advisers: and if the ¢ 


ference at Honolulu can help, we shall be glad. 


What Advertising Might Become 


Ill.—A Corrective of Some National Inertias 


\ THAT these articles suggest, of course, is that the 

true function of advertising is much less merely 
to push one man’s wares as against another’s than to 
make better known to the public how they can avail 
themselves of the output of British industry in at present 
unrealized ways; and to break down some of our con- 
servatism about those new Advertising in this 
sense is an indispensable clement in the restoration and 
maintenance of prosperity for a country like Britain, 
which, more than any other whatsoever, perhaps, must 
adapt itself to the changing conditions of modern life, 
Conceived as the dissemination of knowledge about new 
methods, products, devices, and as the the 
psychology of persuasion and suggestion to break down 
inertia and prejudice, to correct tendencies in national 
character which circumstances of the past have created, 
advertising might play a very large and very beneficent 


ways. 


use of 


role. 

America has developed this form of advertising more 
than we have, and the result is the improvement of 
American life on its more sanitary 
houses, greater cleanliness, less labour for the housewife, 


mechanical side 


greater efficiency. (These things do not make the good 
life, it is true, but in our day the good life has become 
impossible without them.) 

An element we usually overlook in this matter is that 


unless a great many adopt the new methods, nobody can 


adopt them. Not merely is it true that the util 


your telephone depends largely upojp other people h 


the telephone, but unless the things of modern use I 
made by large-scale production they cannot be brought 
within the price of the mass. Everybody or nobod 
And for everybody to know about the new things means 
large-scale advertising too, which generally in the cases 


must collective advertis 


setting forth a constant stream of reminder and sugges- 


under consideration mean 
tion, to say nothing of definite knowledge of a semi- 
technical kind. For advertising and its justification 
rests on the fact that it does not suffice merely to make 
known a fact to a man for him to act upon it. We are 
all so lazy, such creatures of routine, that we go on in our 
daily conduct ignoring the bit of new knowledge, and 
finaliy, maybe, forgetting it altogether, unless it is 
brought home to us again and again. There were articles 
in the popular magazines in England in the very carly 
seventies or earlier about the use of the typewriter; 
most educated people by 1875 had heard of some machine 
or other for mechanical writing, but it was nearly a whole 
gencration before its use had become general and changed 
the character of office work. The slowness of realization 
had this, among other results: America, quicker, less 
traditional and less tied to routine, developed the device 
and completely captured the vast manufacturing industry 


to which it gave rise. In so far as being in a favourable 
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situation for supplying the world, the presence of skilled 
artisans, Old-established mechanical equipment were 
concerned, we were better off than America. But the 
whole industry, with a completeness that is astounding, 
passed into the unquestioned possession of the United 
States. 

The fact which should interest us in it all is not merely 
the loss of particular trades, important as that is in the 
circumstances of Great Britain, but that we who were 
the first in the field in the application of power to man’s 
needs have now fallen a whole generation behindhand 


in our effective use of the mechanical aids of civilization, 


with a consequent decline in the efficiency of one side of 


our lives. And it won’t do to say that we have a sounder 
philosophy of life which disdains mechanical aid. For 
whether it be in the belated development of the telephone, 
or the application of eflicient plumbing and sanitation to 
our houses and hotels (we used to laugh at Continentals 
about their sanitation, and the majority of our hotels 
to-dav are less well equipped in the matter of baths and 
running water than the majority on the Continent), 
or the everyday motor car; whatever the mechanical 
We come to it in the end, but 


we come late. There would be something to say for the 


id, we don’t disdain it. 


Tibetan pose of being superior to mechanical contrivances 


in our lives if we stuck to it. Sut we don’t. We use the 


typewriter or the cash register, but it happens to be an 
American one. 


Why, if we are going to take to these things sooner or 
later, do we not take tothem sooner —-and gain thereby 
our due share in the profits of their manufacture and sale ? 


if we could have imagined some sort of Federation of 


British Industry organized at the time that the typewriter 


was invented, beine both more far-seeing and morte 


to initiative than such organizations usually are, 


ul setting about a thoroughgoing education of the 
public, hammering away so efficiently through a scientific 
idvertising campaign that within twelve months every 
office head in the country was converted to the new 

hine, two things would have resulted : An improve- 

nt of method which had to come, and did come finally, 
would have been advanced a generation to the better 
maintenance of the British commercial position ; and 
t} would probably have been preserved to British 
mdustry part at least of a great trade which probably 


‘an never he obtaine d. 


To have achieved this result would have meant, not 


informing a number of business men that a writing 
machine, probably destined to transform office work, 
had been invented and was for sale, but an advertising 
so intensive that established habits and prejudices would 
ha yielded to the influence. The thing has_ been 


mnplished finally, but the forees which have wrought 
change—the transmission of information from one 


to another, the change of habit resulting —have 


been among the unorganized haphazard forces. My 
sugucstion is that a more scientific conception of adver- 


ing would make them less haphazard, more conscious, 
more controllable. 

The case I have chosen is purely for purposes of illustra- 
tion. It would not, in the circumstances, have been 
reasonable to ask that degree of initiative or prevision 

ther of business or industry, then in a much less highly 
organized state than now, and then absorbed in about as 
much business as the country could handle. But it is 
reasonable to ask that we of this less fortunate generation 
shall profit by the past, and by realizing why certain 
opportunities of the past have been missed, take steps 


to see that fewer are missed in the future, 


Norman ANGELL. 


The Sad Plight of the British 
Ghost 


| lr is to be feared that most of us have failed to notice 
how the ghosts of England have “ one by one crept 


We have only ourselves to thank for 
this desertion. What inducement has a modern spectre 


silently to rest.” 
to remain In business He knows, only too well, that the 
most artistic gibber, the most delicately modulated 
squeak, would fail to excite anything more satisfying than 
mild curiosity, or, more probably, open de rision. If by 
any chance popular interest were aroused, the unfortunate 
apparition would find himself being “* broadcast ”’ before 
he realized what was happening! Small blame to him 
if he 

Stalked off reluctant, like an ill-u h 

Not to return ; or if it did, in visits 


Like those of angels, short and far betwe 


Many of us can remember a much healthier attiftde 
towards the unseen world. In the middie of the last 
century appeared The Night-side of Nature, by Mrs. 
Catherine Crowe, which contains crowds of ghosts, fully 
authenticated, and suited to all tastes. Mr. Charles 
* Who has not either seen 


or heard of some house shut up and uninhabitabl a 


Mackay, writing in 1841, asks : 


fallen into deeay, and looking dusty and dreary, whence 


at midnight, strange sO nds hay 


been heard to issu 
the rattling of chains and the groaning of perturbed 
spirits ? There are hundreds of such houses in England 
at the present day. There are many such houses in 
London.” 


Everyone will agres that there ar still mans large 


I g 
houses in England which are shut up and uninhabited, 
if not uninhabitable, but the cause is usually economic, 
not ghostly. Mr. Mackay Is, It scems, wrong in men- 
tioning the rattling of chains as a ty pical accessory of the 
British ghost. Expr rts affirm that ** dragging chains and 
black vestments ” are the accoutrements of Continental 
spectres. The chain-rattling habit, however, though it 
does not seem to have become fashionable among the 
ghosts of this kingdom, is an old-established and _ re- 
spectabl custom, which Mrs. Crowe, on the testimony 
of the younger Pliny, traces back to ancient Athens. An 
old friend whom one meets only ve ry occasionally in Mrs. 
host who earries his head in his 


hands. Mr. Ingram, in his book on Haunted Houses 


Crowe's pages Is the 


(1884). gives only one authentic instance of a house being 
haunted by a spectre of this kind, although he mentions 


an Edinburgh hospital in which, every night, th 


; ‘ 
ol a headless woman, carrying a child in her arms, rose 


irom the hearth. His collection aiso il ludes an apparl- 
tion, like that in Kipling’s story, The End of the Passage, 
of whom he says *The most terrible fact is that she is 
without eves.” 

A perusal of the authorities convinces on that the 


British ghost was usually an inoffensive, if not actively 
benevolent being. His object was not to frighten or 
injure the person to whom he appeared, but, in most 
cases, to give warning ot soni approac hing dange r, or to 
ensure the righting of some wrong which had occurred 
during his own lifetim« The vague but grisly horrors 
with which the modern ghost story has made us familiar 
are either importations from abroad or sheer inventions, 
ingenious, no doubt, but lacking any shred of connexion 
with our own traditions 

Supernatural malic ndoubtedly to be found in the 
old records, but the gent was s¢ ldom, m such a case, 


believed to be a human ghost. It was generally thought 


to be an evil spirit—we should call it * poltergeist “ or 
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“ elemental,” without making ourselves or anyone else 
much wiser—and the subject was connected closely with 
the science of witchcraft. 

The Reverend Joseph Glanvil, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to 
King Charles II, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a 
staunch believer in the reality of witches and their horrid 
practices, who was born in 1636 and died at Bath in 1680, 
gives us in his Sadducismus Triumphatus an account of 
the troubles of Mr. John Mompesson of “ Tedworth,” in 
the county of Wilts, who in 1661 arrested a vagabond 
drummer and took away his drum. Whereupon his 
house was plagued with “strange noises and hollow 
sound,” his children’s beds and the {loor-boards in their 
rooms were moved, unearthly lights were seen in different 
parts of the building, and for some years the life of the 
Mompesson family seems to have been distinctly un- 
comfortable. The phenomena were observed by “ hun- 
dreds * of witnesses, and one gentleman was bold enough 
to address the spirit. “* Satan,” he said, “ if the Drummer 
set thee to work, give three knocks and no more,” which 
it did, says Glanvil, very distinctly, and then stopped. 
The intrepid Mompesson indicted the Drummer on the 
Statute Primo Jacobi, cap. 12: ‘* Where you may find 
that to feed, imploy or reward any evil spirit is a felony,” 
but the prosecution failed—nominally for want of 
evidence— though we may well believe that the Court and 
jury, not being of Mompesson’s bulldog breed, were in- 
clined to follow Dogberry’s advice in the Drummer’s 
case, to “ take no note of him but let him go.” 

Andrew Moreton, Esq., who published in 1729 The 
Secrets of the Invisible World disclosed, or an Universal 
Hlistory of Apparitions, Sacred and Prophane, was anxious 
to prove that all apparitions must be spirits, good (é.e., 
angels) or evil, since the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
forbade him to believe in the possibility of the dead re- 
turning to this world. He has no doubt, however, of the 
reality of apparitions, and gives a generous allowance of 
whole-page illustrations, in which the spectres, mostly 
* good,” are considerably incommoded in the perform- 
ance of their duties, so one must imagine, by a thick cloud 
which envelops either their heads or their bodies, and 
would certainly make it difficult for them to pass as 
ordinary men or women, which feat, the author assures 
us, they nevertheless successfully accomplished. 

Sometimes, indeed, a true ghost seems to have been led 
astray, and to have imitated the vagaries of the polter- 
geist. Mrs. Crowe quotes from the Bristol Times of 1846 
the experiences of a maidservant in an old house haunted 
by a ghost, “a whiskered gentleman, who has gone to 
the length of shaking her bed, and, she believes, would 
have shaken herself also, but she invariably puts her head 
under the clothes when she sees him approach.” 

The simple faith which could find in the bedclothes a 
sure defence against supernatural powers has gone, and 
with it, alas! has gone the belief in the supernatural 
itself, except as a sort of restricted and jealously super- 
vised annexe of natural science. That is not enough to 
lure back our ghosts. Would it suffice to reconcile us to 
a world which had openly attributed our existence to 
D. Hows. 


indigestion ? 
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The Date of “The Watsons” 


T is to Jane Austen’s devotion to detail that we owe 
the solution, I think, of the problem why the charm. 
ing beginning known as The Watsons has no end. Not 
long ago some truc-hearted student of Jane Austen dis. 
covered that the dates in Pride and Prejudice ave correct 
throughout for the years of its revision, 1811-1812. Jane 
Austen did not then write down that the ‘ Assembly 
at D.” took place on “ Tuesday, October 13th,” and mean 
nothing thereby. In all probability Tuesday, October 13th, 
was the date on which she began The Watsons. But in 
what year? For unless we know the year the novel was 
begun, all speculation as to the reasons why it was 
abandoned must be guesswork. 

Mr. Austen Leigh, on finding the water-marks of 1803 
and 1804 in the paper on which the manuscript is written, 
selected 1805 as the year in which she wrote. Now the 
water-mark, while excellent evidence that the writing was 
not begun before the year 1804, is flimsy evidence for any 
year in particular after 1804. For instance, the paper on 
which these words are written bears the water-mark 1926, 
Moreover, in 1805 October 13th fell on a Sunday. Not 
until 1807 could * Tuesday, October 13th,” be correctly 
written, 

In 1805 Jane’s father died after a few days’ illness, and 
in 1806 Jane and her mother paid an unexpected visit toa 
great house, Stoneleigh. The circumstances were curious 
and rather too involved to be dealt with here ;_ briefly, 
it became necessary for Mr. Leigh to take possession of 
Stoneleigh at very short notice, and as Mrs. Austen and 
Jane were staying with the Leighs at the time, they 
moved with the family, and finished their visit in these 
magnificent surroundings. Among other beauties, Stone- 
leigh possessed a fine picture gallery. This place was to 
be the model for Osborne Castle, and no doubt Jane told 
Cassandra much of its grandeurs. 

The wafinished manuscript of The Watsons was always 
greatly treasured by Aunt Cassandra, and perhaps she 
used to recount to one of her nieces how the story was to 
be developed, and of the glories of Osborne Castle. 

In the year 1850, this niece, working from memory, 
retold the story of The Watsons, carrying it on as Aunt 
Cassandra had said. This book is entitled The Younger 
Sister, by Mrs. Hubback, a daughter of Francis Austen, 
but it is not to be recommended to Janeites. There are 
signs of other influences and decided indications of other 
days. In fact, the whole story takes on a mid-Victorian 
aspect which at times is most distressing. Its interest 
lies in that it carried on the thread of the story a little 
further; there is at least one incident which may well 
have come straight from Jane’s own experience, and a 
conversation in the picture gallery of Osborne Castle 
seems a link with her recollections of Stoneleigh. 

If we may take it that the probable date of The Watsons 
is October, 1807, what was it that caused her to lay 
the manuscript aside ?_ I think that the explanation lies 
in Jane’s strong family affection. The lines the story was 
to follow were that Mr. Watson was soon to die, and that 
his daughters were to go and live with Robert and Jane 
Watson. Now Mr. Austen had just died, and Jane and 
Mrs. Austen were living with Francis Austen and his 
young wife, Mary. Doubtless Jane felt that the parallel 
was too obvious. 

Perhaps Aunt Cassandra pointed out that Mr. Watson's 
death need but be touched on—that there was no neces- 
sity for more than a word or two. But the life with Robert 
and Jane Watson would have to be more than indicated, 
It must be entertaining. It would certainly have been 
entertaining at the expense of the Robert Watsons, 
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Would Francis and Mary Austen, with whom they were 
living, quite understand that she meant nothing? I 
have heard that Mary was easily hurt, and that Frank was 
much from home. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that Jane told herself 
that some other idea would occur to her soon, or that cir- 
cumstances might change ? 
all removed to Chawton. Sense and Sensibility was pre- 
pared for publication and published in 1811, and Pride 
and Prejudice followed. The later novels were written, 
and in one of them, Mansfield Park, the theme of an 
oppressed heroine was well worked. There were plenty 
of reasons for The Watsons being set aside, but it was not 
discarded ... . for there it was in her desk after her 
death. Given the date as 1807, I believe that family 
affection, and not the discontent of the artist, was the 
reason tor its temporary abandonment. 


Events crowded on. They 


For is there any real reason for such dissatisfaction ? 


The Watsons is not polished. It lacks the happy turns, 
the living phrases, of Janc’s finished work, but in interest, 
in charm of setting, does it really fall below the opening 
chapters of Sense and Sensibility or Mansfield Park? 
The ballroom scene is confessedly one of her best. Indeed 
it is unique, for it is the one occasion when Jane allows 
her love of children to influence her writing. The occasion 
js almost unique in another way. The quality of being 
* so very comfortable,” as one of Jane’s home critics puts 
it, lies perhaps in the fact that whilst we are deeply 
interested we are never in the least concerned. Do we 
really care when Marianne Dashwood is disappointed ? 
Not a bit. We are sure that she will get over it. But 
when Charles Blake does not get his partner we really feel 
the pang of heartache, and the intense relief of Emma's 
kindness. I know of no other incident in the novels that 
rouses this personal feeling except the occasion when 
Miss Bates is snubbed on Box Hill. Perhaps it is for the 
child in Miss Bates that we feel. 

Even apart from this unparalleled scene, is Elizabeth 
Watson to be lightly passed over ? And what of Robert 
Emma Watson herself compares pleasantly 
She is not witty, but she is very 


and Jane ? 
with the other heroines. 
agreeable, and has a fine quality of out-spokenness which 


in pl nty of difficultic S. 


can be trusted to land her 

Lastly there is Tom Musgrave, the debonair \ ulgarian, 
alone in his own department (unless Robert Ferrars shares 
it with him), but a Jong-cherished character in Jane’s 
mind, for he is to be found in the volume of early works, 
Lo and yeindship. \mone the Letters there is one 


from a young Jady, bringing in this gentleman yery 
chneertal ingly, 

Perh ip) it is this fact of Tom VMusgrave's resurrection, 
recalling, as it must have done, the days of their girlhood, 
oril may have been the manuscript itself in the beloved 
handwriting, which made The Waisons ever a special 


favourite with Aunt Cassandra after Jane Austen’s death, 
Enirn CC, Brown, 


The Greek Plays at Syracuse 


ib April the enchanted land of Sicily is ablaze with 
Be sinshine and flowers, The Greek temples and 
theatres, embowered in fresh green, stand out majestically 
under the cloudless southern sky, The my ths of ancicnt 
Greece seem near and very real and therefore the time was 
thoroughly suitable for the revival of classical drama in 
the creat ‘op n-air theatre at Syracuse, built in the fifth 
century nc, All through the month of April the litUle 
town was in a ferment of excitement and preparation 
under the guidance of Count Gargallo, who has done fo 
much for the classical revival in Italy, The artistic 


ee, 


management was in the hands of Ettore Romagnoli, the 
well-known Italian translator of the classics, who directed 
the performances at Syracuse in 1914, 1921, 1922 and 1924. 

This year the plays chosen were the Medea and The 
Cyclops, The Clouds and Satyrs on the Hunt, thus intro- 
ducing a lighter element than in other years when only 
tragedies were given. The leading actors were Gualticro 
Tumiati and Maria Letizia Celli, both noted for their 
classical interpretations, and they were supported by a 
picked company including some of the best elements of the 
Italian stage. 

The small amount of scenery considered necessary to 
satisfy the needs of a modern audience were designed by 
Duilio Cambelotti, and consisted of an allegorical back- 
ground for Medea, representing the Argosy and the 
Golden Fleece guarded by the hydra ; a group of buildings 
representing the Acropolis in caricature for The Clouds, 
and a rocky background with a mysterious cavern for 
The Cyclops ; this same scene, with the addition of a gate, 
serving for The Satyrs. 

All this scenery was mounted on wheels running on 
rails and so could be quickly changed, the process being 
masked by clouds of smoke rising from openings in the 
stage floor. Two wall-like projections decorated with 
conventional masks served as wings. The music for the 
choruses and dances was composed by Giuseppe Mule, 
with the exception of that for The Clouds, which was 
written by Romagnoli, who is musician as well as poet. 

The first performance took place on April 20th. At 
Easter the weather had broken and the 19th was hope- 
lessly wet and cold. The Syracusans, unaccustomed to bad 
weather, looked miserable and aggrieved and went about 
with humped-up shoulders, under dripping umbrellas. 
The dress rehearsal had to be abandoned. But the 20th 
dawned in splendour. The blue Sicilian sky was reflected 
in a still bluer sea. The flowery meadows surrounding 
the Greck Theatre glowed in fresh beauty, and crowds 
of spectators arrived in every conceivable kind of 
vehicle and on foot, and swarmed into the vast audi- 
torium, whose seating capacity is calculated at 10,000, 
though on the day of the King’s visit it is said to have 
contained more than 20,000, 

At 4 p.m. a bugle announced the commencement of 
the performance, and Medea’s Nurse appeared and 
declaimed her long lament. Then came Medea—a mag- 
nificent figure clad in green and gold, with flaming hair 
and glittering ornaments, which recalled her descent from 
the Sun. In thrilling tones she poured out to the faithful 
Chorus her woes and plans for vengeance. 

The action moves quickly. The climax of horror is 
reached when Medea, after her impassioned appeals to 
Acgeus and Creon and her scene of bitter recrimination 
with Jason, prepares the fatal gift of a poisoned garment 
which is to destroy her rival, and takes her heart-broken 
farewell of the children she adores but is resolved to kill. 
Maria Celli was supei 
admirably did she de} 
woman of Colchis torn by savage love for her offspring, 
and by the reyengeful fury of the deserted wife, that 


when, after her agonized cry: “*Go! Go! 1 cannot 


) Her gricf was so real; so 


1 
b, 
ict the torment of the prinitive 


bear to look on you ! My sorrows overwhelm me!” she 
flung herself on the ground and lay there motionless, 
many eyes were wel, The play ends with a somewhat 
unsatisfactory anii-climax, when Medea from her magic 
chariot on the rocky height exchanges recriminations 
with the frantic Jason below; but even here Maria Celli 
was equal io jhe difficuli situation, and stood proudly 
there on high, all green and gold and flaming hair, while 
the Sun, her ancestor, now pear his setting, lit up her 
form and drew metallic flashes from her wide bracelets, 
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The strain of tragedy was relieved by The Cyclops. 
Gualtiero Tumiati made such a ferociously jolly figure 
of the bear-like ogre that one felt sorry for him at the 
close when, blinded by Ulysses and tormented by the 
Satyrs, his former slaves, he groped about, hitting his 
hairy head against the rock and cursing his fate—the 
fulfilment of an ancient prophecy that Ulysses would 
blind him when returning from Troy. 

On the second day The Clouds was the principal piece, 
followed by that little-known farce of Sophocles, Satyrs 
on the Hunt. In The Clouds the actors wore the grotesque 
masks of ancient comedy, but notwithstanding this 
amusing touch, and the graceful cloud dances accom- 
panied by Romagnoli’s dainty music, the play seemed 
somewhat heavy, so that the audience turned with relief 
to watch the anties of the Satyrs in the quaint fragment 
pieced together by the translator. 

The season at Syracuse closed on May 8th and was 
followed by a shorter one at Pompeii, where the Alcestis 
was given by the same company. In June the Antigone 
will be given in the recently excavated theatre at Ostia. 

IsaBeL Emerson. 


Gramophone Notes 


Ifis Masrer’s VOICE. 

The recording of the Beethoven Quartet in F (Opus 135) 
by the Flonzaley players will doubtless give rise to contro- 
versy, especially as it invites comparison with the Columbia 
recording and that made by the Spencer Dyke Quartet for the 
National Gramophone Society. There are those who will 
contend that the beautiful finish of the Flonzaley ensemble 
tends to make the rough places too plain. Others will decide 
that the peaceful penetration of their playing in this work is 
worth all the protesting and self-assertion which so commonly 
and easily pass for interpretation. 

Among the orchestral records is a performance of Bizet’s 
L’ Arlésienne Suite by the Covent Garden Orchestra with 
Eugene Goossens as guest conductor. The music is not very 
well known in this country, except, of course, to those 
enthusiasts who gather at the Crystal Palace each year for the 
National Brass Band Contests. Bizet wrote a score consisting 
of twenty-seven numbers as incidental music to Alphonse 
Daudet’s L’Arlésienne. The Suite here recorded contains 
three movements, Prelude, Adagietto, Farandole. 'The second 
movement is an admirable example of Bizet’s skilful use of 
slender means. His ambition is simple here—merely to 
heighten the emotional significance of the meeting of two 
lovers after years of absence—but he achieves it with delightful 
ease. ‘The absence of grandiloquence in this work makes it a 
good antidote to the recent Wagnerian stress. The Farandole 
is the Danso dei Chivau-Frus in another form. These records 
are notable for their clear reproduction of instrumental colour ; 
there is a very good example at the end of the first part of the 
Prelude, 

Miss Anne Thursfield sings L’Teure Ewquise and Fauré’s 
Clair de Lune. The idiom of her voice and her finished style 
are conveyed most faithfully in both songs. This is a record 
from which student-singers may learn much in the way of 
steady phrasing. 


COLUMBIA. 

The very name of Lener will be suflicient assurance for 
many that the dises containing the Mozart Quartet in D 
Minor (K 421) also hold the magic of perfect ensemble. 
Certainly the performance gives the air of spontaneity and 
freshness, however carefully that illusion has been prepared. 
The reproduction is remarkably free from inypediment. 

This Company has adopted the policy of anticipation in 
issuing records of singers and works to be heard during the 
Covent Garden Opera Season. “In questa reggia,’ from 
Turandot, is sung by Bianca Scacciati and Francesco Merli. 
Seacciati was the creator of the role of Liu, and will sing here 
in the same part. Her voice is not easily accommodated by 





the gramophone medium, but it clearly holds an abundance 
of dramatic power. 

The Jago and Falstaff of Mariano Stabile were two of the 
finest performances of the Italian season last year. There are 
records of the ‘* Brindisi’? from Otello and “ Quando ery 
paggio,” from Falstaff, in which the beauty of his tone jg 
faultlessly conveyed. Basit Maing, 


Correspondence 


A Letrer From Soutn AFRICA. 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—South Africa has just received the highly gratifying 
intelligence that her national housekeeping accounts, which 
have just closed, show a realized surplus of £1,250,000. More 
than that, so roseate are the economic prospects for the 
coming year that the Minister of Finance is budgeting for 
a further surplus of £210,000, and is remitting taxation to 
the extent of £215,000, a small concession but grateful as an 
earnest of better tidings. The national expenditure of the 
Union for the year 1926-7 was £27,350,000, and the revenu 
£28,500,000. When the final returns are complete they wil] 
disclose the handsome balance mentioned. 

As fluent and eloquent in English as he is in his Afrikaans 
mother tongue, Mr. N. C. Havenga, the youthful Minister 
of Finance, impressed a vigilant House by his clear and 
concise exposition of the nation’s financial and industrial 
position in his Budget speech. Since the present Govern- 
ment took office it has been the practice to present the 
Budget statement in English and Afrikaans in alternate 
years. Mr. Havenga, therefore, spoke in Dutch. He had 
a cheerful story to tell, though unmarked by any touch of 
colour, without frills or thrills—a plain unvarnished tale of 
sound conservative progress, of steadily growing revenue, 
expanaing industry, decreasing unemployment and reduced 
cost of living. The Government has had more than an 
ordinary share of good luck since it took office. Each year 
Mr. Havenga has budgeted for a deficit; each year he 
produces a surplus. The Government naturally hails the 
result as a tribute to the soundness of its financial policy. 
The Minister did claim this year’s Budget as a vindication 
of what, by comparison with Australia and Canada, he termed 
the ** moderate protection ” policy introduced two years ago. 

It may please British manufacturers to know that he does 
not propose at the present juncture to increase the dose, 
though the Government has been powerfully pressed to 
do so. Its critics point to the swollen expenditure and 
the huge increase in the Union’s debt since the Pact came 
into power. There is undoubtedly keen disappointment that 
in face of an overflowing Treasury and buoyant trade no 
effort has been made to ease the burden of taxation other 
than by the proposed slight Customs adjustments and the 
remission of Income Tax on mutual insurance companies. 
The Minister cannot always count on a fortuitous Customs 
windfall, and the diamond production from the alluvial 
diggings is an unreliable source on which to base current 
expenditure. 

These were the main factors in swelling this year’s revenue. 
Much can also be made of the growth of the public debt 
by 388 millions sterling in three years. This now stands at 
£228,760,000, against which there are 17} millions sterling in 
the sinking funds. Llitherto these have depended to a 
large extent on the uncertain contingency of a surplus, but 
last year the present Government introduced a Bill providing 
for an annual contribution from revenue of £650,000 towards 
the extinction of debt ; and the whole of this year’s surplus 
is being appropriated for the same purpose. The Minister 
rightly replies that you cannot administer a young, vigorous 
and expanding country without increasing your ordinary 
expenditure and borrowing capital for development. So 
long as adequate provision is made for debt redemption, as 
has been done, financial policy is perfectly sound. It is not 
easy to counter this argument. 

Mr. Jagger, the Government's ablest financial critic and 
a stern stickler for economy, and his friends are finding it 
a difficult and invidious task to pick holes in the present 
year’s accounts. Less satisfactory are the figures of the 
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railways and harbours administration. This great State 
enterprise now rivals the main Budget in the globular 
amounts with which it deals. Its expenditure in the year 
just closed was £28,210,706, and the revenue £28,064,282. 
The deficit of £146,424 is almost entirely due to the loss of 
a million tons of traffic owing to the failure of the maize 
crop, an illustration of the increasing importance of agri- 
culture in the economic fabric of South Africa’s life, com- 
pared with the gold and diamonds. The deficit, however, 
is almost negligible compared with the huge sum involved, 
and when it is remembered that £2,154,155 has been sur- 
rendered in revenue in the form of reduced rates and fares, 
higher pay and better pensions for the railway and harbour 
employees. 

Apart from questions of finance, which are always with 
us, the two great political problems exercising the minds 
of the people at the present time are the Native Bills and 
the national flag. General Hertzog, in his capacity of 
Minister of Native Affairs, introduced his native legislation, 
embodied in four Bills, a few days ago. These were read 
formally a first time, and have now been referred to a Select 
Committee. No more will be heard of them during the 
present session, as it is not expected the Select Committee 
will be able to digest these measures, one of which, the Land 
Bill. is of a formidable detailed character, take evidence and 
draft a report in the two months that now remain before 
the prorogation. This fact was the foundation of the only 
debate on the subject that has taken place in the House of 
Assembly since the Prime Minister first enunciated his policy 
at Smithfield nearly two years a 


oO 
go. 


It was the desire of the country (and still is) to keep the 
discussion of this grave problem out of the vortex of party 
strife. So Ilertzog has been unsuc- 
cessful in securing the co-operation of the Opposition. He 


far, however, General 
has been in correspondence with General Smuts since last 
year’s recess, but the two statesmen have been unable to 
find a basis of agreement. The Opposition leader, in his 
published memorandum on the Bills, proposed referring the 
matter to a sort of minor National Convention. Differences 
immediately arose in the Prime Minister's mind as to the 
whether natives should 


and whether its report would be binding. 


constitution of such a Convention, 
be members of it, 
The Union Parliament, as the supreme body in South Africa, 
and responsible for the good government and safety of the 
Union, could hardly be expected to assent to the last-named 
proposal. 

\ non-party solution of the question can hardly be hoped 
for now, and there is every prospect that the Bills, when 
they emerge from Committee in their amended form, will 
An interesting constitu- 
tional point raised by General Smuts whether the Govern- 
procedure conflict with the provision of 
Section 35 of the Act of Union, which entrenches the rights 
Mr. Speaker in favour 


become the issue for the electors. 


ment’s was in 


of the natives—was disposed of by 
of the Government. 

By the time this reaches you, a decision one way or another 
will have been taken on the national flag question. At the 
moment of writing hopes are rising for a settlement by consent. 
The Commission appointed by Dr. Malan to examine three 
thousand odd competitive designs and select one for embodi- 
ment in the Flag Bill recommended three designs, none of 


Which, in accordance with the Minister's instructions, 
embodied the Union Jack. Before finally adopting any 


made a further effort to 
agreement. It invited the National 
Committee, a self-appointed body comprising representatives 
of the English-speaking population in the Transvaal, Cape 
and Natal, to appoint six delegates to meet six members 
of the Flag Commission, nominated by the Government, to 
without restriction, let or 


design, the Government secure 


national Vigilance 


discuss and recommend designs 
hindrance. 

The Commission is expected to report shortly. Its work 
is handicapped by the fact that the discussion of the flag 
problem has become so involved in politics that impartial 
consideration is practically impossible. The English-speaking 
population, in the coast towns especially, have proved extra- 
ordinarily sensitive about it. Well-meant 
the solution turned down, regardless of 


suggestions for 


been their 


have 








merits. Even the advice of the Spectator, subsequently 
sponsored officially by the Prime Minister on his return 
from London, to embody the Royal Standard on the domestic 
flag, was rejected with scant courtesy. Mr. Thomas Marlowe, 
late editor of the London Daily Mail, who was visiting South 
Africa, tendered useful advice, and was promptly rapped over 
the knuckles in the South African Press for his temerity. 
Mr. Philip Kerr, after this, wisely decided not to “ butt in.” 
The bulk of the English people in the coastal provinces will 


have the Union Jack or nothing. In such a temper an 
amicable settlement is not easy, and the task of the new 
Commission is far from enviable.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your Souru ArricaAN CORRESPONDENT’. 


Cape Town, March 31st. 
> 


A Lretrer From Boston. 
[To the Editor of the Sercrxror.] 
Sir,—-The building ** boom,” now at the end of its third 
year, has been marked by several attempts to obtain conces- 
sions which would have exposed us to the charge that we had 
been unable to hold out against the tendencies of the times, 
and had gone in for skyscrapers after all. With the single 
exception, however, of the Custom House ‘Tower we have ne 
such structures, and 
and still refuses to adopt the 
Manhattan. 
Among our British visitors 
and Lady Murray have left 
The Professor 


under the auspices of the Lowell 


Boston continues to be ** different 


cloud-piercing architecture ot 


of late, Prof. Gilbert Murray 


behind them most delightful 
delivered a lecture on the Greek 
Institute, whilst 
Boston filled 


their 


memories. 
Drama 
Lady Murray also made a few addresses. and 
Symphony Hall in a valedictory 
Major Sir Nevile Wilkinson 
showing that marvellous miniature, Titania’s Palace, to large 
the Miss 
Margarct Bondfield has made addresses at the forums in Ford 
Hall and the Old South Meeting House, having debated what 
she called ** England’s black record of exploitation,” while 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby had an 
** common-sense ~ appeals in behalf of the pacific settlement of 


meeting in honour. 


ind Lady Beatrice have been 


galleries for benefit of our children’s hospitals. 


excellent hearing for his 
disputes between nations. 

An agreeable episode of late has been the addition to our 
Statehouse Gallery of Portraits of the Governors of the Colony 
and the 
obtained through the good offices of the English-Speaking 


Commonwealth of several likenesses which were 
Union by means of advertisements in the Times and the 
Spectator, access to the Union having been obtained through the 
British Consul-General here, Mr. Edward IF. Gray. Most 
prized of these are original portraits, procured in England, of 
Sir Harry Vane and William Shirley. 
also of portraits of Sir Francis Bernard, Thomas Pownall, 
and Sir Edmund Andros. 


Copies were obtained 


We have been reminded recently of the historic connexion 
betweeen the port of Boston and the Cunard Steamship 
Company. When Cunard established the North 
Amcrican Royal Mail Steam Packet Company he chose, to the 
great satisfaction of Massachusetts and all New England, to 
make Boston the home port on this side. First of the long list 
of vessels came the ‘ Unicorn’ in 18389 and the following year 
the ‘ Britannia,’ a sidewheeler of 1,154 tons. Mr. Cunard 
himself was extensively entertained here and a group of 


Samuel 


citizens presented him with an elaborate silver cup which is 
now on exhibition in the oflices of the company, having been 
returned to Boston for the purpose. These new ollices are 
situated in the historic street at the foot of which was built 
the famous Long Wharf of colonial times. 

The Cape Cod Canal, constructed by private capital but an 
essential link in the internal waterways system, is now to be 
taken over by the Federal Government. Recently also the 
United States Shipping Board, against the strenuous opposi- 
tion of Baltimore and Philadelphia and over the protest of 
New York, transferred the fleet of the American Republics 
Line from New York to Boston, to be operated by the C. TI. 
Son Company between Boston and South 


[ am, Sir, &c., 


Sprague and 


American ports. 


Boston CORRESPONDENT, 


Your 
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Letters to 


WHAT ADVERTISING MIGHT BECOME 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,-—It is a pity that Mr. Norman Angell should descend 
from the high flights of international polities, where he has 
such a reputation as a pilot, and concern himself with any- 
thing so commercial as advertising, which he quite evidently 
does not even begin to understand. 

Taking only one of the many false points which Mr. Angell 
makes, he speaks of seeing a million pounds’ worth of 
advertising on one side of a railway line during a single 
hour’s journey, and of a second million pounds’ worth of 
competitive advertising on the other side of tha same railway 
line. I pass over the fact that it would be very diflicult 
indeed to get ten thousand pounds’ worth of advertising 
on to one side of a railway track that could be covered in 
an hour. 

That Mr. Angell should be one thousand per cent. out in 
his figures does not surprise or worry me, but I am concerned 
with the assumption that one manufacturer of toothpaste 
could persuade us to clean our teeth and could provide all 
the toothpaste that we require. All human experience, 
certainly all advertising experience, denies this assumption. 
One advertiser selling one article will do a very limited 
trade ; two advertisers selling the same article will do between 
them much more than twice the trade of one ; ten advertisers 
selling the same article will create a market many hundreds 
of times as big as the market that could be created by a 
single advertiser. 

I have dealt with this point very fully and very specifically 
in The Confessions of a Capitalist, where I have traced the 
results and given the figures of competition in a particular 
line over a period of twenty years. Mr. Norman Angell 
assumes that we all know all that we want and exactly what 
we want. He forgets that nine-tenths of the present-day 
necessities of life were to our grandfathers (who never cleaned 
their teeth) useless luxuries. Most of the things on which 
we depend to-day were unknown before advertising made 
us civilized, and the notion that the same good work could 
be done by a bureaucrat keeping a register is really not 
worthy of serious discussion..-I am, Sir, &c., 

Ernest J.P. Benn. 

Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


[Vo the Editor of the Seecravror.] 

Sin, —It is ridiculous to speak of advertising as the “ noisy 
trumpeting of dubious wares’: are not some of our great 
thinkers and best artists employed in the profession ? Has 
not a government, a country, an empire, called advertising 
to its aid ? Montaigne’s register is likely to remain uncreated. 
Am I to advertise that I sell soap merely because someone 
is walking the streets of London with a dirty face, which 
might be detrimental to his character ? 

Montaigne’s (and incidentally Mr. Angell’s) idea is alto- 
gether impracticable : it is advertising in its crudest form, 
Your correspondent’s idea of the advertising profession is 
based on Montaigne’s 400 years old idea. We have pro- 
gressed since then: advertising is a science, an art, and the 
life-blood of modern commerce and industry, not a philan- 
thropic institution.I am, Sir, &e., 

Cyrit Ek. Marrunws. 

58 Oglander Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 22. 


THE COMING OF THE TOTALISATOR 
[To the Editor of the Srvcratror.| 
Sir,— As you state in your issue of June tth that you would be 
glad to have your readers’ views on the Totalisator, possibly 
mine may be of interest to you. 

Firstly, I am an owner of race-horses in New Zealand, and 
have been for the last twenty-five years, and naturally attend 
many race meetings. The totalisator is the only legal method 
of betting in New Zealand ; it produces a large revenue by the 
tax which is deducted from all bets staked. 

A portion of the tax is handed over to Government directly 
after the meeting, the balance being kept by the club and 


=~ 
——s 


the Editor 


expended on increase of stakes, course and building improve. 
ments and general upkeep. Your correspondent ‘ Minden” 
plainly knows nothing about the totalisator at all, so a fey 
facts may be useful to him. 

The totalisator can actually be worked without any 
machinery at all; in fact it is so worked at Nice, and many 
other places in France. At small meetings in New Zealand a 
little contrivance called a machine is used and is taken to the 
next small meeting on a lorry or cart. The latest machine iy 
use is electrical and requires an electrician in attendance jn 
case of a breakdown, though I believe there has only been one 
failure known with this type of machine. Most racing clubs 
employ their own staff, which is usually recruited from the 
clerical staff of the local banks, and they prove invariably ty 
be ** scrupulously honest.” : 

I wonder why * Minden” thinks a man must be endowed 
with serupulous honesty in order “ to work the complicated 
machinery involved”! The odds given by the machine are of 
course mathematically fair, as they depend on the balance of 
money staked and not on the fancies and whims of a few 
bookmakers. In England the great mass of betting is Starting 
Price betting, and that is simply what totalisator cdds are, 
and yet I expect * Minden ” considers S.P. betting fair odds, 
The cases in which one receives less than one staked are so 
rare that I have seen only two such occurrences in twenty-fiv: 
years’ experience. 

I can safely say to “* Minden ” that not one of his statements 
is even approximately correct. There is, I believe, no country 
where racing is made so pleasant and so cheap for the public 
as it is in New Zealand, and none where owners contribute 
such a small portion of the stakes for which they run their 
horses. Both of which conditions obtain owing to the totali- 
sator, as the more money invested in the machine the more 
there is to be expended on the racing. I most sincerely trust 
that the totalisator will be seen on all English courses within 
the next five years, and I believe it will be on most of them.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Morere, 


[To the Editor of the Spvcrxror.] 
Sir,— In my letter of June 4th to vou on the above subject 
I formulated four definite objections to the introduction of 
the system. Your editorial! comment fails to deal categorically 
with any of them, and you entirely incorrectly quote the 
wording of part of my letter. 

In regard to India [ said that four big meetings * absorb 
nearly all the racing,” and J am surprised that you should 
attribute to me the assertion that four big meetings * absorb 
all the racing in India” 
say, as I was perfectly well aware of such minor mectings 
as Allahabad, Lahore, and Rawalpindi. The introduction 
by you of * gymkhana meetings ~ is quite beside the point. 
Entertaining and amusing as these features are, no one can 


this being precisely what T did not 


regard them as serious racing. My point was that racing 
conditions abroad and in England are entirely different. 
No one can deny that this is so. 

To my main objection to the system on the ground of its 
great expense you make no reply, nor do you answer my 
objection to the wild fluctuations of odds of the Totzlisatot 
as compared with the regulated prices offered by bookmakers, 
Your accusation against this quite respectable body of pro- 
fessionals of being guilty of * errors and biss ” 
my experience goes, entirely unjustified. 


is, so far as 


Bookmaking is a scientific business based on mathematical 
data and acquired information—no question of * bias,” in 
the ordinary acceptation of that word, can come in, and 
the perpetration of “errors” is of the rarest possible 
occurrence, 


I maintain that what the public wants is fair odds, and to 
know where it stands when a bet is made. What race-course 
managers want is to avoid the impossible expense of the 
installation of Totalisators and the consequent cessation of 
racing at most of the smaller meetings. It will be interesting 
to see what your readers think as to the (1) practicability 
and/or the (2) desirability of Totalisators in England. 
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No real light is thrown on the subject by such airy state 
ments as that there is a great deal for it and “ practically 
nothing against it.” NReasoned arguments would be more 
to the purpose in dealing with what is admittedly a difficult 
and complicated question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MINDEN. 

[We apologise to our correspondent for giving a wrong 
implication to his previous letter, but we maintain that four 
big meetings do not absorb “ nearly all the racing in India.” 
Welshers are one of the “ sources of error”? we had in mind. 
We stand by everything we have previously said in favour of 
the Totalisator.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE “OXFORD” BILL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, Mr. Harold Bucke argues that because democracy 
means “ government of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” the drink trade ought to be governed by the people. 
On the same argument all industries ought to be governed by 
the people. Mr. Bucke singles out the drink trade because, he 
says, those most directly affected by it have a right to a control 
of it. Those directly affected have a control already—the 
very practical consumer control of drinking or not drinking. 

Mr. Bucke falls into the error of raising “ the majority’ 
to the throne of omnipotence. 

“The majority ’’ is not always infallible, and it has no right 
whatever to interfere with the minority when that minority 
is not interfering with it. 

Will the Oxford Bill give the government of the drink 
trade to the people ? Supporters of the Bill claim that the 
board of management they seek to set up will be a body similar 
to the B.B.C. The people has very little control over the 
B.B.C.: would it have any more control over the board of 
management ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Alderton, Suffolk. 


, 


S. Maupr. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sm, —I have read with great interest the correspondence in 
your columns concerning the new Prayer Book Measure. One 
thing I have not seen mentioned, and to which I should like to 
draw public attention, is that the Thirty-nine Articles have 
been left out. 

The immediate conclusion one comes to is that the teaching 
of the new Book does not conform to that teaching, and yet 
it is to a belief in and an upholding of those Articles that the 
and it is this 
which has given them the privilege of attempting the revision 
of one of the treasures of the Anglo-Saxon race.—I am, Sir, 
«e., 


bishops and clergy subscribed at ordination ; 


Fanny P. Lioyp 
(Lay Representative of Ruri-decanal Conference), 
Westfield, Brough, East Yorks. 


[It is true that the Thirty-nine Articles have been omitted, 
but it is possible, we think, that if the “* Deposited ” Book is 
published separately the Thirty-nine Articles will be bound 
It must be remembered that the Articles form no 
part of the Prayer Book itself. The actual Prayer Book was 
appended to an Act of Parliament, thus forming an integral 
part of that Act, but the Thirty-nine Articles were added 
subsequently as an appendage and cannot therefore be claimed 
kip. Spectator.] 


up with it. 


aS possessing equal authority. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir, I am grateful for your kindly notice of my little book 
on the New Prayer Book, but your criticisms seem to me to 
cali for some comment which perhaps you will of your courtesy 
permit me to make. 

You suggest that I have been guilty of inventing certain 
“glosses ”* in my interpretation of the Bishops’ proposals. 
I submit that all my are either justified by the 
text or by speeches that one or other of the Bishops have 


ee glosses ” 


made since the Measure was introduced. At the same time, 
I agree that I was anxious to emphasize the concessions 
made to Anglo-Catholic opinion, since there is so much in the 
book, particularly in the Reservation Rubries, which many 
Anglo-Catholics cannot possibly accept. 





You criticize my use of the word “ Mass,” but you will 
remember that it appears in the Prayer Book of 1549, and 
it has been habitually used in Anglo-Catholic churches ever 
since I can remember. Dr. Selwyn, the editor of Theology 
and also of the recently published Essays Critical and Catholic 
declares that the new Canon is “ more explicitly Catholic,” 
and he adds that the Invocation is ‘* unequivocal in its witness 
to the objective aspect of Consecration which carries with it 
the truth of the Real Presence.” The Bishop of Manchester 
has specifically declared that he entirely agrces with Dr. 
Selwyn. It is therefore possible for a layman to believe that 
the new Canon implies what is commonly called the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, in which “ the full perfect and sufficient sacrifice 
oblation and satisfaction of Christ for the sins of the whole 
world is pleaded by the Church on earth until He comes 
again.” 

You complain of my statement that while there will be 
a general order that the Blessed Sacrament shall be reserved 
in an Aumbry, “ where Tabernacles are already authorized 
their use may be continued.” I based the statement on the 
first rule concerning Reservation printed on pink paper and 
issued with the Book that was submitted to Convocation on 
March 29th. The last words are, “or if need be shall be 
reserved in some other place approved by the Bishop.” 
Surely these words would justify certain Bishops in permitting 
the continued use of Tabernacles where they have already 
been installed with episcopal sanction. 

You refer to my statement that the Bishops “ cannot 
enforce their general ban of Devotions unless they boldly 
senediction and Exposition as idolatrous,” and 
my further statement that they cannot possibly do this now 
that they have given permission to reserve, however qualified 
that permission may be. To reserve for the Communion of 
the Sick is to admit that the consecrated bread and wine 
possess certain inherent qualities which they did not possess 
before they were consecrated. If this is not so, Reservation 


denounce 


is a sheer mockery. If it is so, the Elements so consecrated 
and reserved must demand from the faithful at least respect, 
and their ‘** inward part’ described by the Catechism as 
**the Body and Blood of Christ which are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper,” 
must demand adoration. 

You admit that my statement that there is an unmistakable 
reference to purgatorial cleansing in the Prayers for the 
Faithful Departed is legitimate. But surely it is more than 
legitimate ; the reference is specific. I quote from the 
Third Collect for the Commemoration of the Faithful Departed 
in the Occasional Prayers :-—‘‘ Multiply, we beseech thee, 
to those who rest in Jesus the manifold blessings of thy 
love that the good work which thou didst begin in them may 
be perfected unto the day of Jesus Christ.” 

As I have said, the Reservation Rubrics with their definite 
interference with what have been universally regarded as the 
rights of the parish priest raise problems which will certainly 
not be solved if the Bishops’ proposals are accepted by the 
Assembly, by Convocation and by Parliament. At the same 
time, it seems to me mercly making for confusion to pretend 
that there is not very much in the book for which Anglo- 
Catholics should be profoundly grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SIDNEY Dark. 

20 Princes Strect, Hanover Square, W.1. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE SOVIET MISSION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—-That the expulsion of the Soviet Mission, in view of 
the disclosures, was entirely warranted, no self-respecting 
person would dispute. From the standpoint of principle, 
no other course could be taken. But was it expedient ? 
I ask this not by way of suggesting any parity between 
principle and expediency. Var from it. Once the conflict 
definitely appears in the open, considerations of expediency 
must yield to those of principle. What part of the pro- 
cedure, then, lies open to question? It is the raid itself, 
All that the raid revealed was practically known, or con- 
jectured. 

If only we had the sincerity to admit it, there is not an 


{ 


Embassy anywhere that could emerge unscathed from a 
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thoroughgoing scrutiny. There is not an individual being 
who would not suffer in his fellows’ estimate were his innermost 
designs laid bare. To pry into secret recesses is always a 
risky undertaking. What puts the Soviet’s case in a category 
by itself is their inherent malignity. But that should have 
been considered before entering into official relationship 
with them. This established, the raid was well advised 
only if a rupture was desired. If the break was imperative, 
and it had become merely a matter of justifying the act of 
summary ejection in the eyes of public opinion and the 
world generally, the raid had point, not otherwise. 

A personal experience occurs which illustrates my point. 
A few summers ago I spent some weeks in Carlsbad. One 
day a Viennese lady confided to me an anxiety, and asked 
for advice. It was known to her, she told me, that her 
husband, instead of arriving that day to join her, according 
to plan, was seen to get off in Marienbad with a strange 
woman. 

“Do you want to break with him?” I asked her. 

“No, I do not,” she promptly answered. 

“Then don’t by any means Iet on that you knew of his 
escapade, for he never would have the same regard for you 
if, even with ample scolding, you put up with it; infinitely 
better to leave him in the fear of detection. On the other 
hand, now that you have this information, now that you 
know how unstable toward you is his attachment, try to 
utilize this knowledge by adopting a different approach, 
by employing a fresh set of appeals to his affection.” 

I saw the pair next day strolling arm in arm, smiling and 
chatting. 

The analogy limps 1 know it.-—I am, Sir, &e., 

GABRIEL WELTS, 
11 King Street, St. James's, SW. 1. 


THE PROPOSED GAELIC UNIVERSITY FOR 
THE HIGHLANDS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

§in,—I have read with sympathy the letter of “* Highlander” 
in your issue of the 28th May. Unlike *“ Highlander,” who 
wisely qualifies his designation by the adjective “‘ Gaelic- 
speaking,” I have not the Gaelic——having lest all I knew of it 
in my youth over forty years ago— but like him, Iam a graduate 
of a Scottish University. Most Highlanders have lost the 
Gaclic for one generation or more than one ; but are not less 
proud of their origins and traditions on this account. 

HIow many of those who are proud of their Norman names 
and Norman blood can speak Norman French? The call of 
the blood and the genius of the race can be expressed in any 
language ; see the red-headed, French-speaking Highlanders 
of the Province of Quebec. 

In attempting to restore Gaclic as the partly insular popular 
language, the Free State Irish are flogging a dead horse ; to 
begin with, the average Irishman lacks the necessary appli- 
cation ; and to end with, Erse cannot help the underground 
American politician ; nor can it help the Trish New York 
slum landlord to explain the rights of landlords—he can do 
this already so * convincingly ” in * English.’ All over the 
world, parochial languages are giving place to general ones ; 
this has been going on ever since mankind achieved speech ; 
and we know the futility of ** putting one’s wig under London 
Bridge to stop the flowing of the Thames.’—I am, Sir, &e., 

Isle of Wight. Nomapic Doctor. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
[To the Editor of the Srucraror.] 

Sir, It would be interesting to have, the opinion of your 
readers as to whether it is better for the future of the world 
that the ideals of past generations should mean nothing to 
those that are to come. When the use of bad language amongst 
young people was commented upon the other day, one of 
them replied that although they may swear a good deal 
it all means nothing and that is why they do it perhaps 
this also is why they say and do many other extraordinary 
things, but if most of the things they say and do mean nothing 
why are they said and done ? 

Very few young people go to church now. They explain 
this by saying that if they were told anything definite there, 
they might go occasionally, but it means nothing to be told 


they will be happy when they are dead; they mean to he 
happy now. There is a good deal of common sense in all 
this and one feels that in spite of what they appear outwardly 
these young independents are really honest and will not ‘ee 
put off with the humbug of the Victorian days. 

Another curious thing is their attitude towards the War. 
In discussing it not long ago with several young people of 
both sexes who were children twelve years ago, they explained 
that it is impossible for them to understand why the War 
should have changed everything, because although they try 
to believe what it meant to their elders, from their point of 
view it means little or nothing. This was not intended to 
be heartless or ungrateful, it was simply stating what was 
a fact to them. 

All this is strange reasoning and we ask, Are these young 
people aiming at something better than their predecessors, 
or is it the same ideal to be obtained in another way? It is 
almost impossible for one of the last generation to understand, 
much less explain, and we can only hope that under all this 
up-to-date camouflage the youth of England is as sound 
as it ever was, in spite of the doubts and fears which beset 
the puzzled onlookers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. L. H. Cazarer, 

Fairlawne, Tonbridge. 


NO “ELMER GANTRYS” 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—In your editorial note in reply to an American corre- 
spondent (Hertell, May 14th), I think you are right in stating 
that Sinclair Lewis is in the front rank of present-day 
novelists, but wrong in implying, because this is so, that he 
is representative of America. You might as well say that 
Bernard Shaw represents England. There is too great a 
tendency on the part of English writers to bestow what in 
our vulgar American manner we call * dirty digs” on this 
country, by taking some stupid utterance, or some odd piece 
of writing, and thereby attempting to indict a whole pcople. 
Mrs. Taylor’s review is a fair sample. It is precisely this 
undercurrent of complacent superiority on the part of too 
many English writers that makes us sometimes feel you are 
not such good sports as you assume you are.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas L. Masson, 

P.O. Bow 244, Glen Ridge, NJ. 

[We agree with our correspondent that there is sometimes 
a tendency of complacent superiority on the part of English 
writers on American subjects, but not in these columns. Mrs. 
Taylor's review told our readers what was in Elmer Gantry, 
not what she thought of the United States.—Ep. Spectator.| 


KEEPING OUT THE -COMMUNISTS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—I suppose «11 constitutionalists are profoundly perturbed 
by the thought that at the next General! Election a split vote 
between Conservative and Liberal may let in not merely a 
moderate Labour man, but quite possibly an extreme 
Communist. 

Surely it is not beyond the power of statesmen to find some 
means of protection against this, other than a coalition, which 
no one wants. They must realise the danger, and unless they 
adopt the motto of “ myself first, my party next and let 
2ngland and the Empire go hang,” they must aim at combating 
it. It is obviously not the wish of the country that a minority 
Labour vote, itself governed by a minority of vociferous 
Communists, should prevail owing to a lack of foresight on 
the part of the two great constitutional parties. 

But there are two great difficulties in the way. First of all 
the Conservatives are in power, but it is impossible to expect 
them to stand down and let in Liberals. But, secondly, it is 
clear that an alternative vote would mean a sweeping majority 
for the Liberals over both the other parties. The Conscrva- 
tive would say, “If not a Conservative, anything but a 
Communist, therefore I will vote for a Liberal,’ while the 
Labour man would likewise say, “If not a Labour mean, 
anything but a die-hard, therefore my second choice will also 
be a Liberal.” 

I cannot pretend to have found more than a tentative 
solution, but I give it for what it is worth. In all constituencies 
where there is a Labour candidate, 1 would like to see the 
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: 
plain question put by means of a local referendum to all 
members of the Conservative and Liberal Parties, ‘‘ Do you 
wish Smith,a Conservative, or Jones, a Liberal, to stand at the 
next cle. tion ?”’ and I should like Smith and Jones to agree 
loyally to support each other whichever was thus selected. 

With regard to the scope of the referendum, I suggest that 
this should be limited. If it were open to the whole voting 
list, it would be an anomaly for avowed Labour supporters 
to decide between Conservative and Liberal candidates. It 
might consist of all voters subscribing, say, 6d. a year or more 
to their respective Associations. To these might possibly 
be added all those who applied for referendum papers, also 
any names Which the local Conservatives and Liberal agents 
wished to have added. I would suggest that the referendum 
papers should be numbered to avoid duplication while pre- 
serving anonymity, and sent out by post by the two local 
agents jointly, and that the returns should be checked and 
counted by these agents in the presence of the two candidates 
and the various officials of the local organizations, and should 
then be destroyed forthwith. The referendum should be carried 
out as long before the polling date as possible, but not until it 
is announced. 

If some such system were satisfactorily instituted, it might 
be possible to have a similar referendum on Labour candidates 
also. If the rank and file of the Labour Party were asked, 
* Would you sooner have a s.und, sane, law-abiding working 
man Constitutionalist as your representative, or a red-hot 
Communist ?*’ the most undesirable element in British 
politics would disappear 7,r ever. But this would have to 
come from the Labour Pa.ty’s own wisdom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Paul’s Hill, Leigh, Kent. Eowarpb BICKERSTETH. 


ANCIENT FAMILIES 
[T'o the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—Can any of your readers well versed in history and 
topography tell me which English counties can claim the 
largest number of ancient families ? 

A cursory study of the subject seems to suggest that Shrop- 
shire is far ahead of any other county in this respect. Despite 
the post-war changes in ownership of many estates, there are 
a considerable number of families in the Shire who still hold 
lands which have been theirs for centuries. 

To mention the families of Eyton, Plowden, Sandford, 
leighton, Forester, Gatacre, and Corbit, is to name only a 
few of those who are still in possession of their ancient acres.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., 

Weston, Hawkstone, Shrewsbury. 


G. S. Hewins. 


THE CUCKOO'S NOTES 

[To the Editor of the SpecTavor.] 
Sin—In reply to your correspondent writing undcr the 
heading **‘ Country Life and Sport,’ I have noticed that, 
whatever cuckoos may be supposed to do, as a matter of fact 
they only sing a true major third at the beginning of May, 
and the song always begins to vary at about the middle of 
the month. I find recorded in my Nature Note book that 
in 1912 they sang thus : 


—f--p@ a 
May 14th, G ®— varied with 
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May 19th, SSS ee 
May 27th, 


June 6th, 











and I do not think the song varies more than usual this 
summer. The other day the cuckoo started singing at 4 a.m. 
(summer time), when it was not light, the song mingling with 
Various cries of owls. Otner songsters started about twenty 
minutes later, and then I went to sleep again. 

As to the “ beneficent greed” or hunger of tits, I have 


myself watched a pair carrying green caterpillars to the 
nesting box at the rate of five in three minutes, and often 
three in one minute.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. RUSSELL, 
Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 


THE ROBIN AND THE WREN 
[To the Ediior of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Apropos of the paragraph *“* Where Birds Build,” by 
Sir W. Beach Thomas in the Spectator for May 7th, where 
it is stated that * the robin used the roof of a wren’s nest as 
the floor of its own,” the following old Scots verse may be of 
interest to your bird-loving readers : 
The Robin cam’ to the Wren’s nest 
And keekit in, and keekit in : 
** Oh, wae’s me on yair auld pow, 
Wad ye be in ? Wad ye be in ? 
* Tor ye sall never lie withoot, 
And me within, and me within, 
As lang’s I hae an auld ecloot 
To row ye in, to row ye in.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tuxlythe, Milland, Liphook, Wants. 


HANSEN CAINE 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PORRIDGE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “ D. T. S.,” is quite correct in 
stating that porridge is no longer the staple diet of Scotsmen. 
Nevertheless it still forms a regular meal with some 80 pcr 
cent. of our people. I have repeatedly questioned whole 
classes of school children over a large industrial and agricul- 
tural area, and have invariably found that proportion (80 per 
cent.) as having porridge some time or other during the week. 
In our Scottish commercial hotels, too, I have frequently 
noted the number at breakfast taking porridge, and these 
generally number four out of five. 

This, however, is nothing to boast about. Why should 
Scots or any other folk be thirled to one dish ? Science has 
proved that the human body requires a mixed diet, and Scots 
have not been slow to learn this truth and put it into practice. 
Ilence it is that porridge, though no longer the staple food in 
Scotland, still forms an important part of our dietary.—I am, 
sir, &e., Jas. HluNrer CRAIG, 


Poetty 
Purple and Gold 


LABURNUM and _ lilae 

Are purple and gold ; 

The bees are their courtiers, 

The breezes so bold 

Their jesters, their minstrels 

The thrushes that sing, 

They are decked with the royalty 
Of Youth and of Spring. 

You can lie and gaze up, through 
The gold and the green, 

When the sunlight falls trembling 
And dancing between ; 

Or bury your nose in 

A wet lilac spray, 

That holds all the sweetness 

And freshness of May. 


Through the mist-covered mornings 
Vith light breaking through, 
When their blossoms are drenched with 
The sun and the dew, 
Through the long, scented evenings 
When shadows 2TOW cold, 
Laburnum and lilac 
Reign purple and gold. 
Berry Askwith 
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This Week’s 


Ir ever a woman disproved the cynical proverb “ Si jeunesse 
savait, si vicillesse pouvait” it wasthe Princesse des Ursins,whose 
biography by Miss Maud Cruttwell has just been published 
(The Princess des Ursins. Dent. 8s. 6d.). For it was not until 
she was fifty-eight that the Princess got her chance of making 
history, a chance of which she made such good use that during 
fourteen years she was the virtual ruler of Spain. Having 
victoriously defied the Allies and her own sovereign Louis 
XIV, she succeeded by dint of high courage and a brilliant 
wit in establishing the Bourbons on the throne. Her reward 
was to be chased out of the kingdom he owed her by Philip V. 
It is indeed an atmosphere of romantic adventure we breathe 
in Miss Cruttwell’s volume; nor will the student be dis- 
appointed, since the amazing record has been built on careful 
research. Whether the author's psychology is equally accurate 
To eall St. Simon, the most ruthless critic 


is another story - 
> is a debatable 


of kings since Tacitus, “a prince of snobs’ 
matter. 
* k ” 
It is difficult to know what sort of books are the most popular 
with children these days, but if verse appeals to the very 
young at all, Mrs. Agnew’s Let's Pretend (J. Saville and Co., 
5s.) should be one of the best sellers of the nursery. All 
the essential properties are in it—fairies, daffodils, mice, little 
birds, dreams, rainbows, and, not the least important, a 
prescription for happiness :— 
Clare lived in a castle, 
And Katie lived in a cot: 
And each was happy, for she made 
The best of what she’d got, 
which is an attractive way of stating sound ethics. Mr. 
Shepard’s illustrations, as always, are delicious—the best 
things in a good book, 
cS * * x 


If we were asked to recommend a really amusing and at the 
same time informative book which can be read by a quick 
reader between tea-time and dinner, we should recommend 
Mr. Boulenger’s .4 Naturalist at the Dinner Table (Duckworth. 
6s.). We learn all about oysters, of course, for Mr. Boulenger 
is Director of the Zoo Aquarium. The whistling oyster of 
Drury Lane, which made a fortune for its proprietor, we had 
not heard of before, and we fancy it will become a fit com- 
panion in legend to the demon barber of Fleet Street. One 
of the reflections that occur to us in reading this book is the 
terrible crucliy that civilized man, past and present, permits 
himself in ministering to his palate. We never knew before 
that Roman gentlemen ate dormice and that a glirarium was 
a coninen adjunct of the Roman houschold ; nor that the 
flying fox has delicate flesh, nor that the late Mr. Buckland 
“ fairly ate his way through the Regent’s Park menagerie 
monkey, zebra, crocodile, ostrich, and many other creatures 
came within his knife and fork.’ Mr. Boulenger does not 
tempt us to extend our gastronomic enterprise beyond 
frogs’ legs, but he does provide a most amusing commentary 
on the habits of men and women. 

* * * t 

"The late Sir Reginald Hennell has left the public an interest- 
ing and at times inspiring record of his old regiment, the 
2 5th Mahrattas, in 4 Famous Indian Regiment (John Murray. 
12s.). Before 1914 the Mahrattas were considered good peace- 
time soldiers, but, like the Garwahlis, their fine fighting quali- 
ties and their * two-o'clock-in-the-morning courage * had not 
been sulliciently appreciated, for they have not the physique of 
the tall Afridis and the burly Sikhs. In the War, however, 
the Mahrattas covered themselves with renown, and_ this 
* Kali Panchwin ” fitly enshrines the 


wemory of a vreat regiment. 


record of the famous 


i : * * 
We welcome # new volume of * The Wisdom of the Kasi ” 
series in Anthology of Modern Indian Poetry (Murray, 3s. 6d.), 
which should contribute to the good cause of sympathy 
between East and West. In the verse of Inayat Khan we hear 
ugaim the silver voice of Tansen, that ravished the ears of 


bar, and in lines such as these, by Narayan Vaman Tilak, 


——~ 


Books 


we learn anew of that Union with the Beloved of which ou 
own mystics tell : 
As words and their meaning ave linked 
Nerving one purpose each, 
Be Thou and I so knit, O Lord, 
And through me breathe Thy speech. 
A lyric by Manmohan Ghose serves to show how the cestasy 
of song wells up in lips to whom English is an alien tongue +. 
Of all shy visitants T love 
That darling butterfly 
Whose wings are to the 
A fluttering reply. 


wnfield’s wave 


Miss Goodwin, the editor, is to be congratulated on a « harming 
anthology. 
si * k ok 

An excellently written book, and one that probes very 
deeply into the fundamentals of life, is Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson's Towards Health (Methuen. 7s. Gd.). Our readers 
have often had the pleasure of reading Professor Thomson's 
reviews, so they will not need to be told that his stvle ig 
informed with lucidity and sparkle, and that his attitude to 
the subjects he treats is sane and balanced. Some of the 
subjects treated are :—* Vis Medicatrix Naturae,’ * Enthu- 
siasm for Health,’ The Healthy Mind and Hormones,” 
* Health and the Curve of Lite,” * Health and Heredity," 
and the * Biology of Health.” 

a * * of 

We have received from Messrs. Stanford a section of the 
ollicial motoring map for Italy, for which they are the English 
agents. The map is complete in thirty-live sheets, at 1s. 6d, 
each. ‘The same cartographers send us a section of the four 
miles to the inch English Ordnance map, mounted in the 
* Bridges ” patent way, which can be thoroughly recommended 
to motorists and others likely to be using maps in the open air, 
The great point of this ingenious patent is that one can open 
the map like a book, and turn over pages, not only Kast and 
West, but also North and South, so that a road may be followed 
with the greatest ease. The cost of this map is 5s. : all maps 
ean be mounted in the * Bridges” way they can also be 
treated with a substance that renders them rainproof, 


The summer number of Country Life is * bigger and better” 
than ever, and to the present writer, at amy rate, many of 
its advertisement pages are as attractive as the text. ‘There 
are some wonderful natural history photographs (as usual) 
and two of Mr. Lionel Kdwards’s sporting pictures in colour, 
also a very interesting article on the Pepys relics now in 
the Pepys-Cockerell collection. 

Xe 

In connexion with the article we publish on p. 1016 on the 
date of The Watsons, it is worth mentioning that a new 
edition of the book has just been published by the Oxford 
University Press at 7s. Gd. 


Spanish Arlt, reviewed in our Literary Supplement of 
May 14th, is published in England by Messrs. Batsford for 
the Burlington Magazine at 42s, 


Competitions 


Tur Kditor offers a prize of £5 for the best philosophy of life 
which readers can write on the back of a postcard. We shall 
attempt no definitions nor shall we ask our readers to accept 
any restrictions as to subject or space. No coupons will be 
required and entries may be either on posteards or in letters 
(marked ** Competition ”’); the best answers received will be 
published after the close of the competition on Friday, 
June 24th. 

The Editor also offers a guinea for any sect of general knows 
ledge questions (with answers) deemed suitable for publication 
in the Spectator, 


The General Knowledge competition will be found on 
2 


page 1041, 
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How Britain Might Prosper 


Towards Industrial Recovery. By Hugh Quigley. (Methuen. 
ts.) 

Mr. QuicLLY writes with profound knowledge of his subject 

and his conclusions coincide with those I set out in my book, 

Germany's Industrial Revival, and show us that this country 

js cur greatest rival in the markets of the world. 

After the War, it was assumed that British industry would 
adapt itself to the changed economie conditions and that 
finance would actively assist in the reorganization of industry ; 
unfortunately it was overwhelmed in a flood of speculation of 
a peculiarly unhealthy type ; immense fortunes were made 
through the buying and selling of shares of industrial concerns 
without reference to their productive capacity or market 
conditions. The management of industry, in short, fell from 
the hands of those most experienced in its control and was 
surrendered to financiers with no practical knowledge. 

The experience of other countries, notably Germany, 
was practically ignored as regards bringing finance into line 
with industrial and national policy. In Germany the State, 
owing to the uncertainty of reparations, the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Saar, and the disorders in Bavaria and 
Saxony, had little power to embark on a national policy, 
but the industrial organizations had emerged unshaken 
from the War and had evolved a policy for the future. 

The basic principle lay in the scientific concentration of all 
firms within one industry for the execution of common 
functions by means of a central independent executive. 
They realized the advantage to be gained by standardization 
and concentration of works and by the linking up of firms 
through the various stages of production, and the benefits to 
be gained through the elimination of intermediate profits 
ind by the creation of a sure supply of raw materials within 
the organization itself. Instead of finance dominating the 
State and determining its policy as in Great Britain, industry 
issumed the attributes of a national organization governed 
by a few men. The occupation of the Ruhr educated the 
industrialists and the politicians, it enhanced the authority 
of the State and brought about the close co-operation between 
industry and the national executive, and a strong spirit of 
determination in industry itself to reach higher levels of 
technical and administrative elliciency. The liquidation of 
the Ruhr adventure was a defeat of the * Machtpolitik ” 
of the French ironmasters, but it rendered possible a more 
cliective cconomic co-operation between Germany and France. 
The German State had come through the ordeal of fire and 
stood firm in the knowledge of its supremacy in the future. 

The Dawes Plan has theoretically brought Germany back 
to an economic position better even than that of 1913. It 
las supplied the means for improving industrial equipment 
and transport and has ensured a sound financial basis for trade 


By the Clock 


By the Cieck of St. James’s. By Perey Armytage. (Murray. 
183.) 

Mi. Percy ArmyTace has given the best part of his life to 
the organization of pleasure. Born in a society in which 
pleasures take a large part he found himself as a young man 
lirecting amateur theatricals, dances, charity concerts 
and country house amusements for love, and he came to the 
melnsion that he might just as well do it for money, 
Fifty years ago young men of his sort were not content to 
turn an honest penny anyhow and as they could. His 
family and friends were rather shocked. ‘* T cannot counten- 
ance,’ Sir George Armytage wrote to him, ** a member of the 
Armytage family hiring himself out as a paid Master of the 
But if smart relations were sensitive in those 
days they were also useful. The grandmother of this bold 


Ceremonies.” 


innovator had been Lady Charlotte Lennox, everyone knew 
Who he was, and while disapproving his choice of a profession 
they put work in his way. 

Balls and banquets, public and private. were soon * run” 


by Mr. Peres Armytage, in fact he tells us that during 


operations. Mr. Quigley arrives at the conclusion, shared by 
many who bave devoted much time and attention to German 
industrial conditions, that the Dawes Plan will reduce the 
standard of living in Germany, force deflation to a lower level 
than even now to encourage a surplus of exports, encourage 
a dumping policy on the part of German houses, and cause 
a serious and permanent depression in the basic industries 
of Britain. 

Undue stimulation of production has already begun in 
Germany and is bound to result in serious consequences for 
Great Britain. Thus, the number of employees in blast 
furnaces, iron foundries, rolling mills and steel works fell from 
356,000 in 1628 to 290,000 in 1924, while the output of pig-iron 
rose from 4,936,000 tons in 1923 to 7,812,000 tons in 1925. 
Steel ingots rose from 6,305,000 to 9,836,000 tons, and 
finished steel products from 5,486,000 tons to 8,174,000 tons. 
Wages remained practically st itionary, bringing about a serious 
reduction in the cost of production, In coal-mining Germany 
has now exceeded the production of 1913 with a record export 
of over 29,000,600 tons in 1926, 

Germany has abandoned the policy of laisser faire and 
sect out on a vast scheme of regulation of industrial production, 
chiefly from within but at times with the encouragement of 
the State. Under the compulsion of the Dawes Plan the whole 
industrial organism is being surveyed, and a definite principle 
incorporated in organization for production. 

Transport facilities have been enormously improved and 
German railways are definitely more eflicient than British, 
while rates are being adjusted to meet the requirements of the 
great exporting industries. Continuous research into methods 
of combustion and exploitation of by-products, a close study 
of fuel economy and the scientific utilization of coal are 
contributing to the greater production of wealth from national 
resources. 

Against the systematic preparations that are going on in 
Germany since the conclusion of the War, Britain has 
apparently little to show. Technically we still occupy a 
a high place, if not the highest place, administratively we 


can still show leaders of the greatest activity, but in spite ef 





this we have lost ground. There is no reason, however, 
why Britain should not maintain and even strengthen he 
position in international trade, provided we realize our 
position and take the proper steps to deal with it. Mr. 
Quigley deals exhaustively with the main problems which 
confront industry and shows the methods adopted by other 
industrial nations to cope with them. He shows where we 
have failed and indicates the methods we should adopt to 
secure success. This book comes at an opportune time and 
is a most valuable pointer on the road to increased prosperity 
Pintire Dawson. 


ames’s 


of St. 


30 odd years I was Beau Nash -with a difference.” Becoming 
a gentleman usher to the King he was able to indulge to thi 
full his love of pageant and ceremontal, and we hear a great 
deal about both Jubilees, coronations and Royal marriages 

Descriptions of shows greater 01 smaller might well make 
r from dull. The 


dull reading, but somehow this book is fk 
writer manages to impart a very real sense of enjovment, 
partly by a kind of literary telepathy which is not unfrequently 
found among inexperienced writers who have the gift of 
literary simplicity. 


Now und then we leave thi inteyv and are take to still 
more wonderful feasts abroad. ** At a State ball given by the 
Emperor and Empress (of Russia) five thous ind euests sat 
down to supper and were erved simultaneously by five 
thousand footmen™! One expects the Fairy CGodmothes 


to appear su tdenly in the iidst of them 


But it is not only cheerfu nonials inwhich Me. 4 
delights. Ue has a ercat feeling for what we miny 
tuous vrimness He not only pipes but he mourns t 
+t ing hanein ol the cu i ver a R ‘ il Bod) | 
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him, partly no doubt because “ opportunities for witnessing 
it are very rare.” 

Some of the most entertaining stories here told concern 
the East. We hear of an Indian Maharajah who, coming to 
the Coronation of King Edward VII, brought a retinue a 
hundred strong and announced his intention of living in 
England according to Hindu rites. A very large house in 
London with a paddock for a cow had to be found, and when 
such was at last obtained on Campden Hill it transpired that 
the Maharajah was bringing a god with him for whom must 
be provided a large room on the first floor and special food 
requiring a separate kitchen for its preparation. The first 
visit of the Shah of Persia, who rode about London wonderfully 
arrayed, on a white horse with a pink tail, can hardly have 
given more trouble. 

The whole of this largish volume is not made up of glitter 


and laughter shown up against a background of Court 
mourning. A little real wit and a little real seriousness are 


to be found in it. The author has, as he says, seen Vanity 
Fair from within and seen it to be much like other places, 
no better than it should be but much redeemed by kindness, 
The world both inside the Fair and out is changing, on the 
whole he thinks for the better. He sees, however, at the 
moment a sense of “ being frustrated and balked”? which 
seems to be found in all ranks of life, and which is not easy to 
account for. Drawing quite suddenly a curtain over the 
pageantry which holds his eyes, he comes with an apology 
to “the heart of the matter.” Very simply and gracefully 
he tells us in what he believes happiness to consist—and the 
reader finds himself as much touched by the moral as he has 
been diverted by the fairy story. 


Christianity To-day and To-morrow 


An Outline of Christianity. Vol. V. (The Waverley Book 
Company, Ltd. £5 5s. Published for Subscribers.) 
Tue title of this review is the sub-title of the fifth and last 
volume of this considerable, varied, and, on the whole, suc- 
cessful synopsis. It implies at once an enormous field of 
survey, and an admixture of theorizing and of practical 
experience from the many contributors, which it is extremely 
hard, with a desire for justice and for a sense of proportion, 
to summarize succinctly. For we are faced by a series of 
actual summaries, many from expert pens ; 
true, we are disappointed, since writing by request and within 
limits, though one of the accomplishments of the age, is not 
without its cramping effect ; more often we are impressed and 


sometimes, it is 


deeply interested. 

The names of some of the contributors whose services the 
Mditors have secured are a guarantee at once of first-rate 
work. Thus, Mrs. Swan treats of Family Life, Miss Bondfield 
of Woman's Place in the Christian World of To-day, Dr, 
Crichton Miller of the Modern Child, Canon Peter Green 
of City Life, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald of the Labour Move. 
ment, Bishop Brent of Christian Statesmanship, Mr. Philip 
Kerr of the British Commonwealih, Dr. Claude Montefiore of 
the Jewish View of Christendom, Dr. Orchard of the Nature 
of the Church, Miss Maude Royden of Women and _ the 
Churches, Sir Francis Younghusband of a Christian’s Criticism 
of the Churches. We have given this list purposciy as an 
incentive to the student, for, with one or two exceptions, it is 
impossible to analyse the thought and pains which in each 
‘ase make their articles worthy of their authors. 

One or two contributions by less well-known writers deserve 
We can only mention ther: here: 
every line of which is 


reviews to themselves. 
Mrs. Sturge-Gretton’s * Country Life,” 
alive with knowledge, deserves detailed attention on the part 
of any reader, as also dees Mr. Watson’s and Mr. King’s 
* Business Ethics,’ and Mr. James McDonald's article on 
* The United States and Christian Statesmanship.”’ 

Dr. Montefiore’s ** Jewish View of Christendom ” is followed 
* Mohammedan View” and a “ Hindu View,’ each 
worthy of study. It was perhaps something of an experiment 
to entrust * The Nature and Function cf the Church ” to an 
eclectic theologian such as Dr. Orchard : his essay is interest- 
ing, but some will feel that its recognition of Roman Catholic 
interpretation of their pro- 


by a 


the “ minimizing ” 


claims, and 


nouncements, errs somewhat on the side of hopefulness. 'The 
articles on the status of women, in the field of Labour by Miss 
Bondfield, in the ministry of the Churches by Miss Royden, 
are excellent in their general fairness of outlook and tone, 
Miss Royden, however, without committing herself to 
definite statement, evidently glances towards a full admission 
of women to office in the “* Catholic” churches. ‘ The ques. 
tion of the priesthood, however,” she adds, “‘ still remains,” 

There is, of course, a vast amount of valuable matter in 
this volume on which we have been unable to touch. The illus. 
trations vary in worth: ‘The Black Country,” “ Coal and 
Iron,” ‘ Steel Works,” “The Potteries,’ and “ A Mining 
Centre” neutralize one another by a general likeness of 
murky atmosphere, smoking chimneys and machinery. They 
teach little where they might teach much. The coloured 
plates are of rather poor quality. In fact, the illustrations 
have always been the weak point in an enterprise of great 
scope and worth. It remains to be said that there is a Biblio- 
graphy; and an Index to the whole work fills eighty-one 
closely printed columns, 


Grub Street 


Authorship in the Days of Johnson. By A. §S. Collins, 
(Holdev. 30s. net.) 

In the ears of anyone with bookish tastes, the phrase “‘ Grub 

Street’ has a romantic sound. It recalls Johnson and 


Goldsmith and Gissing and other familiar names; and we 
enjoy the stories of life in Grub Street because they are 
commonly told by those who have passed through its struggles 
and miseries into the afliuence of successful authorship on 
the comfort of retirement with a pension. Of those who live 
and die in Grub Strect less is heard and nothing is remembered. 

As to the eighteenth century, Mr. Collins refers, not unfairly, 
to the grossly exaggerated view of Grub Street conditions in 
that period for which Macaulay and 'Thackeray have been 
largely responsible. To Macaulay, Johnson was “the last 
survivor of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks.” 
lot it was “ to translate ten hours a day for the wages of a 
ditcher.” Actually, Johnson, though enough 
from a variety of causes, entered upon Grub Street life with- 
To write for bread can 


whose 
miserable 


out illusions and without a whine. 
never be anything but a painful task, and the fundam-ntal 
causes of literary wretchedness are common to every generation. 
But there are two main differences between the Grub Street of 
to-day and that of Johnson’s time : first, the range of periodical 
jiterature was immeasurably smaller ; 
was hardly a respectable, and certainly not 
Sir John Hawkins was shocked and astonished 
“author by pr 


secondly, literature 
a gentlemantlike 
occupation. 


fession.”’ 


at Johnson’s becoming an 


Mr. Collins’s book is divided into four chapters. The firsf 
deals with ‘“* Author and Bookseller.’ and shows how the 
hack-writer was dependent almost entirely upon the book- 


seller for a living. “It is wretched,” wrote Roger Nerth, 
* to consider what pickpocket work with the help of the press 
these demi-booksellers make,” and the scene in such a “ demi- 
bookseller’s ” office is vividiv presented by Fielding in The 
Author's Farce. But it was not the bookseller’s fault. Reeders 
were few and, as Johnson seid more than once, the booksellers 
were, on the whole, a generous set of men. 

The second chapter (* The Copyright Struggle ~ 
detailed account of the piracy rampant at the beginning of 
the century, of the Copyright Act of 1710, and of the vain 
struggle of the booksellers to secure perpetual copyright. 
The third chapter, on Patronage, traces the working of the 
system as it affected the careers of various authors of the 
period and provokes many interesting conjectures. What, 
for instance, would have been the effect upon Englisi: liter- 
ature if Goldsmith had been a men of means and Gray had 
been obliged to work for a living? By 1780 the publie was 
taking the place of the patron, and Mr. Collins’s last chapter 
traces the growth of this public. Due credit is given to the 


) vives a 


influence of the Gentleman's Magazine, of the Tatler and 
Spectator, of the novel, and of the circulating library ; and 
Mr. Collins sanely concludes that ‘the reading public must 


be brought up and will always largely continue to subsist on 
the everyday journey-work of letters.” 
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Our Own Times 


This Generation. By Thomas Cox Meech. 
Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


(Chatto and 


Mr. Cox Meecu has written a big chatty book. The work 
when complete will cover the first twenty-six years of the 
present century. This, the first volume, takes us from 
1900 to 1914. We should say frankly that the book appears to 
us unexpectedly good. ‘The fact that we are driven to use the 
word * unexpectedly ~ is partly the fault of the publishers, for 
the presentation and general get-up of the volume is thoroughly 
inferior. Its price, of course, is not exorbitant, but this is 
surely no reason why the lay-out and format should be so 
unpleasing. 

When we say that the book is unexpectedly good, we must 
not be understood to suggest that it is anything but superficial. 
Mr. Meech is not drawn to seek after the hidden causes and 
deep-lying tendencies which lie below the shimmering surface 
of public life. But at any rate, if he has not the taste for the 
depths, he has a very good eye for the surface. Above all, he 
has that first and most necessary of all qualifications for the 
general historian, a genuine and unflagging interest in public 
events, a true sense of the drama of men and things, of the rise 
and fall of statesmen, the struggle and stress of party warfare, 
and the heavy tread of national advancement or decline. 

The book begins well with a portrait of Joseph Chamberlain, 
walking over from the Colonial Office to the House in the open- 
ing year of the century, while de Wet was still uncaught, 
Protection yet unsung, and Labour a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand upon the political horizon. 

Mr. Meech has very wisely assumed almost no political or 
historical knowledge on the part of his readers, and a foreigner 
who had no idea at all of English publie life would find the 
book perfectly comprehersible. Again, it would form an 
excellent book to put in the hands of a schoolboy. Indeed, 
we only wish that such histories of our own time as this were 
more frequently used for such purposes. It is far better to 
start history at the end than at the beginning. To the youth 
for whom the Witenagemot and Domesday Book are unsub- 
stantial shadows, which he cannot relate to anything in his 
veneral experience, it is immensely refreshing to learn that 
history is equally concerned with the beginnings of the motor 
ear, with how his mother goes to the polling station, and how 
the world drifted into the War. If he is taught such things 
he will begin to realise that history is something that matters 
to hin as well as to his pastors and masters. For such a purpose 
this book of Mr. Meech’s, with its photographs and its pen 
pictures, its pleasant easy style, its quick movement, and its 


sense of drama, should be very welcome. 


The Magazines 


Titi Niveleenth Century publishes as its first article °* The 
Documents in full which deal with the inquiry initiated by 
certain American University Professors” on ‘ The War 


Debts.” These documents have noi yet been published any- 





Where as a complete whole. No comment is appended. Canon 


Sturdee writes of The Mediaeval Tendencies of Labour.” 
Incidentally his article is a reply to ene published two months 
ago, by Sir Henry Slesser, upholding the Labour Party’s 
attempt to imitate, even if unconsciously, the endeavours of 
the Mediaeval Church to create “a sane human Society.” 
Canon Sturdec, while admitting in some degree the truth of 
the analogy, warns trade unionists not to imitate what were 
in his eves the unfortunate mistakes of the Mediaeval Church 

i.c., not to insist on * Tests,” not to try by means of general 
strikes to lay the country under an Interdict, to avoid intimi- 
dation as they would avoid the Inquisition, not to be unwisely 
lavish in the administration of relief, above all not to tempt 
the State to the probably disastrous proceeding of dissolving 
their organizations and appropriating their funds as Henry 
VIL appropriated the funds of the monasteries. An original 
and interesting article by Mr. Delmar Ifarmood Banner, 
upon © The Royal Academy, 1927,” is sure to interest ** the 
by whom the technicalities of art criticism 
are not easily understood. The Bishop of Norwich, in ‘* The 
Prayer Book a National Guide,” suggests that “ In the House 


ordinary man” 


of Lords an actual resolution, and in the House of Commons 
the trend of speeches, could declare that the House, while 
rejecting the whole Measure, as it cannot be amended, would 
welcome the early introduction of another Measure to sanction 
those parts of the book which are not the subject of serious 
controversy.” 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood, writing in the Contemporary 
Review of ‘The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill,” 
declares that the Government having decided on a die-hard 
policy of repression has expressed its decision in “a Bill 
We would 
call special attention to a most interesting account of a 
journey from ‘* Moukden to Moscow,” by Lady Hosie. Mr. 


which as a whole is a crude and clumsy affair.” 


Sisley Huddleston gives a rose-coloured picture of France’s 
true economic position. She has brought her factories and 
machinery up to date, ** cruisers have to be commissioned to 
carry French samples round the world, trains have taken 
French goods in exhibition wagons across Canada.” 

The first two articles in the Fortnightly —* British Foreign 
Policy as seen from Geneva,” by Mr. Hugh Spender, and “The 
Rhineland Again,” by ** Augur,” cover much the same ground. 
Mr. Spender would persuade his readers that we English are 
too ready to compromise at the bidding of France. Germany, 
he argues, must be freed from foreign cecupation, as she has been 
freed from military control. The inequality imposed on her 
in the matter of armaments should be removed, and the amount 
of her reparations fixed at a sum she will be content to pay. 
If we would set an example by reducing our troops in the 
Rhineland by one-half he believes the French would follow 
suit. ** Augur is more cautious in tone ; he thinks ** it would 
be against reason to expect a nation which is a member of 
the League of Nations and a permanent member of the 
Council of the League, to remain under the humiliating control 


of other members.” On the other hand he feels uncertain of 


Germany's complete good faith while she remains the friend 
of Moscow. * Berlin must understand that the membership 
of the Concert of Europe is not compatible with the connection 
with an organisation which is the enemy of the Concert of 
Europe, of the League of Nations, of civilisation and of all the 
ideals of the white race.” ** Macdara ” in* The Irish Problem” 
explains the issues at stake in the forthcoming General Elec- 
tions in Ireland. Mr. Hi. A. Bryden discusses ** The Romance 
of South African Diamonds,” declaring it possible ** that in a 
few years’ time African diamonds will be within the reach of 
everyone from the duchess to the housemaid.” The difficulty 
at present is to keep down the output. Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
in * The Relations of the Indian States to British India” 
warns the Indian Government that the native rulers do 
not sympathize with the present attempt to establish 
British democratic institutions in India. 

Bishop Knox, writing in the National Review on “* Prayer 
Book Revision,” makes an entirely new suggestion. * It is 
not too much,” he writes, ** to ask the Bishops to withdraw 
the Measure for the Deposited Book on some technical ground 

they may in any case be compelled to do so —and to submit 
to the Nation a complete scheme of worship, doctrine and 
jurisdiction, such as can be rationally defended before the 
world.” The difficulties in regard to time are, he is sure, 
greatly exaggerated. A Boek of Ceremonial could be come 
pleted in two years at the most. When the whole work was 
finished it would be for the Nation to decide whether the 
Chureh so constituted was a true expression of her religious 
aspirations.” In the end he thinks it must be admitted that 
‘** the existing religious unsettlement calls for a restatement 
of faith, a remodelling of worship, and a reconstitution of 
organization.” 

The first article in The English Review rejoices in the action 
of the Government with regard to Russia. It is called * Circling 
the Scorpion,” by Mr. Ernest Remnant. He believes that 
similar action on the part of France and Italy would prove 
the death-blow of the Soviet Government. ** A Fourteenth- 
Century Book-Lover,” by Mr. Charles H. Lea, is a charming 
paper full of amusing detail about Richard de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, the management of his library and the reluctant 
lending of his precious books to poor scholars. 

In an excellent number of Blackwood we find three letters 
written by James Patrick Muirhead to his mother describing 
‘*A Day with Wordsworth.” These letters are published 
for the first time and throw a ray of new light upon the 
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personality of the great poet. ‘To China by Submarine,” 
by Mr. T. A. Powell, describes a voyage in which the terrors 
and discomforts and heroism of submarine service keep the 
reader in a state of shuddering admiration. Mr. Jan Gordon 
writes of the marvellous pictures drawn by early man ~* In the 
Caves of Altamira,” and Mr. Herbert T. Grant discourses 
amusingly of ** A Mining Camp in Retrospect.” 

The World Today is full of threats and warnings. 
editor writes on “*Has War Regained its Glamour?” 
Commander Kenworthy on ** Can Organised Labour Prevent 
another World War?”, Mr. Henry Reilly on *'The World 
Still under Arms,’ and Mr. Upton Close on ‘* Where the 
Next World War will Start.” We miss the kind of articles 
with which this magazine so often delights us. 

The Empire Review for June has a remarkable and moving 
article (it is called a short story, but bears unmistakable signs 
of being the bitter truth), ** The May Queen,” giving the life 
of a young girl who * went wrong.” Psychologists and social 
reformers will find much material here. Others, as they read, 
cannot fail to feel touched by the bewilderments and bedevil- 
ments that our civilization thrusts upon those minds that 
cannot quite take care of themselves. It is the price we pay 
for progress, and those pay who can least afford it. 


The 


Fiction 


Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton. 
How the Old Woman Got Home. 
Richards Press. 7s. 6d.) 


(Appleton. $2.50.) 


By M. P. Shiel. (‘The 


A new book by Edith Wharton is always an event, for slie is 
seriously and graciously an English as well as an American 
novelist. If Henry James taught her much, the strong, rich 
texture of her art is woven from divinations all her own. 
With irony, compassion, and pellucid style she compels her 
highly individualized characters towards the springe of a 
situation that will reveal them naked, and suffcring, and at 
odds with destiny. So in such books as Ethan Frome and 
The House of Mirth. Now, in Twilight Sleep, her penetrating 
vision dwells like an ultra-violet ray on a group of people that 
refuse even to imagine that they may be ever naked, and 
suffering, and at odds with destiny. The title of her book is 
a stigma branded on those who hide from pain behind a hard 
bright optimism, and narcotize their minds with pseudo- 
philosophies that dishonour the East. Pauline Manford is one 
of those wealthy women whose vain and dizzy days of futile 
activity are soothed by massage and Mahatmas. Round her, 
the various figures of her family move dissatisfied, yet sigh 
and refuse decisions. Of course the scenes of artificial social 
life are brilliantly done; and all these modern caitiffs are 
conducted with closing implications and gradual innuendoes 
to the dread moment of ignominy from which Nona the 
‘“andid saves them—only for more self-delusion, one thinks, 
But for once the material is not good enough for Mrs. Wharton's 
elaborate art. The book is too much a tranche de vie, and of a 
life so muffled and atrophied by wealth that it is too dense for 
her delicate inevitable entanglements. Still, being Edith 
Wharton’s, this is, of course, a notable indictment. 

How the Old Woman Got Home is frankly a fantastical tale 
for fantastical minds. M. P. Shiel is known to the connois- 
seurs of strange literary flavours. In books like the Purple 
Cloud, with its De Quinceyish climaxes of doom, and Shapes 
tr the Fire, where amazing castles are found in the folds of 
the hills that divide history from fable, he is macabre as 
Poe, recondite as Baron Corvo, sephisticate as Baudelaire— 
gives you un nouveau frisson, in short. But he also writes 
merely “sensational” stories. This is a sensational story, 
though told more or less in his fantastical dialect. Though it 
passes chiefly in London, it is full of flights, capvices, trans- 
formations, irrelevances, mad coincidences— and flights again, 
always flights, like a feverish dream. The people also are 
dreamlike, very vivid but hardly lifelike. The hero should be 


gagged, for he is much too theoretical about the universe. 
But there are moments of poignant beauty : and when one is 
most exasperated by some ribald folly of stvle, the next 
sentence will offer you a simile as rich as old ambergris, or 
pure as a cup of water from Elysium. 


Let only those who 


- 
— ee 


have a taste for the grotesque, the startling, the wilful, the 
bizarre, read this rushing extravaganza. Such, being patient, 
will have some surprises of beauty by the way. 

RacueL ANNAND Tay_or, 


BLUE TIGER YARD. By Charles Landstone. (Fahep 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.)—-As an authoritative and particularly 
well written study of Jewish temperament this novel deseryes 
the highest praise. Aaron Lakarin, an illiterate Pole, comes 
to London and in course of time makes his fortune as a 
** jeweller’ in Blue Tiger Yard, Whitechapel. ‘The Great 
War brings further prosperity, and the Jewish exodus to 
Highbury and Hampstead begins. Aaron’s son, Reuben, 
whose early life is followed in some detail, is now twenty. 
four, and, with plenty of money at his disposal, gives rein 
for a period to the romantic strain which wars in his tem. 
perament with family pride. At last, however, loyalty 
to the clan triumphs in him, and, after various attempts to 
escape into a wider world, he marries a mediocre Jewess 
whom he has known from boyhood. The novel has « good 
plot and some strong scenes. But its rare distinction fies 
in its quiet, sympathetic, and thoroughly convincing pictures 
of Jewish life in modern England. 


THE BELATED RECKONING. By Phyllis Botiome, 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.)-—Until Ellen McDermott, at the sage of 
forty-two, left Bournemouth she had no idea what the world 
was like.. “ She didn’t even read the Daily Vision, so she 
had no idea of what it wasn’t like. The world simply »cemed 
to her to be a large,-rather noisy place, full of people she did 
not know ; some of whom, if she was not very careful, might 
speak to her.” Ellen’s personality was not expressed by her 
very uninteresting clothes and her negative appearance, since 
she had for many years kept alive a tiny germ of romance, 
When she went to Sicily this seed took root, put forth shy 
leaves and finally blossomed courageously. The author of 
The Belated Reckoning has given us an admirable study of the 
adaptability of this sheltered woman. Some of the adventures 
strain belief, but the characterization is good and the sivle 
bracing. 


FATRYHOOD. By Clare Searlett. (Stanley Paul. 
Ws. 6d.)—** Fairyhood,” so we gather from the author, is a 
state of mind or spirit, a “‘ natural partnership with the spirit 
of merey and beauty militant here on earth... . a share 


in whose tragedy and victory is the birthright of the 
visionary.” Miss Scarlett’s heroine, Rosalie Maiiland, pos- 
sessed a large proportion of this uncomfortable quality. «nd it 


made life very difficult for her-—not unnaturally. At ihe age 
of seventeen she took a grubby teddy bear to bed with her, she 
quarrelled with her relations in order to read poetry wiih a 
sentimentalizing uncle, she became an actress, she married 
a ne’er-do-well actor. Frankly, it is difficult to sympathize 
with such a provoking person as Rosalie, and only those wh 
ure themselves possessors of the artistic temperament—-** Fairy: 
hood,” or what not-—will enjoy Miss Searlett’s luxurious 
sentimentality. 


THE DOOR UNLATCHED. By Marie Cher. (Gerald 
Ilow. 7s. 6d.)-—Miss Marie Cher has chosen a diflicult subject, 
but she has avoided many of the traps that lie set for those 
who tamper with time. A young man is haunted by the 
counterpart of himself, another young man who had lived in 
the days of the French Revolution. He would suddenly 
become aware that the Paris at which he gazed was the recking 
city of 1790 and not the Paris of 1927 ; his very clothes would 
alter to suit the period, and he would be no longer Roger but 
Raoul, while his friends Evelyn and her daughter Fan had 
been swept back with him through the centuries and would 
become Adrienne and Lucie. With great skill and finesse 
the author brings her story to an unexpected but net in- 
credible climax. There are passages of real beauty in this 
strange book, which recalls Berkeley Square. 


SAINT IN IVORY. By Lorine Pruette. (Appleton. 
$2.50.)-—-Miss Pruette, who has obviously made a close study 
of the scene and period, aliows her imagination to play round 
the personality of St. Genevieve of Paris, who was the Joan of 
Arce of the fifth century. The author has drawn her matcrial 
from legend as well as history, and presents an engaging por- 
trait of the God-gifted girl to whom sainthood did not come 
easily. 


A FRIEND OF ANTAEUS. By Gerard Hopkins. (Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d.)—This is an exceptionally clever novel of its 
kind. Readers who like swift narrative and thrilling incident 
should avoid it, even though a vein of mystery gives it a 
certain excitement. There are only six characters in the book, 
three men and three women, who, some through good motives 
and others through bad, get themselves into a tangle, the 
main cause of which remains unexplained until the end 
Mr. Hopkins gives us brilliant analysis of emotional inter 
actions and some smart and subtle dialogue, 
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To the Heart of Scotland by 
the ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 


Schiehallion, Ben Vorlich, Ben Venue, Ben McDhui, Ben Cruachan— 
every peak is a trumpet call, every mountain pass is filled with gallant 
memories. Stirling, Balquhidder, Killikrankie—milestones in the march 
of Scottish history, lovely as only Scottish scenes can be. 


Visit the heart of Scotland. Two L M S Routes :—the “ Royal Mail” route from Euston 
and the “ Midland”’ route from St. Pancras. You may travel to Scotland by one route 
and return by the other on the same ticket. 


The following pamphicts about Scotland may be had from any L ALS station or town office, 
or from the Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston Station, London, 
N.IW.1; New Strect Station, Birmingham; Hunt's Bank, Manchester; or Central Station, 
Glasgow. 


Scottish Tourist Programme The Clyde Coast 

IL. MS Scottish Hotels Guide The Central Highlands 

Oban and the Land of Lorne 

From the Grampians to the North Sea 
Shores 

edinburgh and the Scottish Borderland Inverness and the Magic North 

The Ayrshire Coast Strathspey and the Moray Firth 


Clyde Coast Steamboat Excursions 
Dumfries and Galloway 


Guide to Scottish Holiday Resorts, post free, 3d. 


LMS 


LONDON’‘MIDLAND 
and SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY 


STAY AT LMS HOTELS 

at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Turnberry, 

Gleneagles, Dornoch, Strathpeffer, 
Inverness 


EUSTON ST. PANCRAS 
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9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater with eae 


Seat ... £267 7 0 
9/20 H.P. 4- Seater “Teurer £267 7 0 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Saloon -- £2276 
14/40 H.P. 2/3-Seater with Dickey 

Seat ... £460 6 0 
14/40 H.-P. 5- Seater Tourer £460 0 0 
14/48 H.P. S- Seater Saloon . £57500 
14/46 H.P. § Coupé with may 

Seat 575 00 


Dunlop — Standard. 


The above models are now equipped with 
Front Wheel Brakes as a standard fitting. 
Models are available for immediate delivery. 





HUMBER ‘LIMITED, 
COVENTRY. 


West End Showrooms: 
New Bond Street, W. 1. 


Export Branch Office : 
E.C. 1. 


Service Depot and Repair Works: 
Read, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 


seennennnes 








Humber House, 94 
32 Holborn Viaduct, 


Canterbury 


The 


ought to see. : 
CAR that will make light of indifferent ‘ai 


road surfaces and show good perform- Ps 
ance in all weathers is plainly a sound choice is 
for country use. 
economical car to run, smart in appearance, 
and built throughout by British labour, it is sg 
a car worth careful consideration. 


A 
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That car 3 


is the 9/20 H.P. Humber which owes its Al 
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popularity to the extraordinary value it ‘a 
represents among cars of its power and class. S| 
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~~ ‘Praised by all 






who drive 
them °’ 


Make Humber your choice and 
know what car satisfaction is. 
CAR MART can supply any 
Model on Deferred payments 
spread over a period UP TO 
3 YEARS and will make the 
highest allowance for a used car 
in Part Exchange. 


BEST DELIVERIES 
As London Distributors, CAR MART 


are in a position to give immediate or 
earliest delivery of all Models. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 
46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 


Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 


297-9, EUSTON RD., 
N.W.1 (Museum 2000) 
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INERVA CARS are built for those in 
search of cignified exclusiveness and rare 
quality. ‘Ther extraordinary silence and excep- 
tionally smooth running are delightful. More- 
over, there is a charm in the coachwork of a 
Minerva which makes every model a positively 
luxurious motor carriage. 

12/14 h.p.; 20 hp. and 30 hp.—all Six 
Cylinder Models. Each fitted with Four-wheel 
Vacuum Brakes. 

MINERVA MOTORS, Ltd., 


Minerva House, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C. 1, 
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Summer Holiday Notes 


Tur rising frane and lira, we are told, will direct many travellers 

this summer to the playgrounds of the Rhine, Black 

Forest and Tyrol. Some hotel-keepers of the Riviera have 

killed themselves by their exorbitant charges, and it serves them 

right. As to Spain, people go there once, but not again, because 
they do not know how to attract tourists in that country. 

Berlin, on the other hand, is making a bid for popularity 

that will even threaten Paris. Yet there are many reasons 

why Germany will never become really popular with English 

travellers—the language, for one thing, will long remain a 

stumbling block. On the whole, the advantages of England 

for the English remain unsurpassed. King Charles IL (who 

made many wise observations in his time) said that our 

climate was the best in the world—and so it is, in spite of 

our foolish habit of detracting every natural asset we possess-+ 
* * * * 

There is no country (except perhaps the Pacific Coast) 
whose every season is so beautiful and so full of opportunities 
as ours, both for work and play. Rarely a day passes in 
England on which one cannot enjoy oneself in the open air 
or work indoors without undue discomfort. Few countries 
are as fortunate and no capital is as temperate climatically 
asLondon. Any traveller who compares New York, Montreal, 
Paris, Berlin or Delhi will understand why we have no 
hesitation in recommending our readers to ** See England 
first’ on their summer holidays. Furthermore, we should 
practise what we preach and support the * Come to Britain ” 
movement by staying in the country ourselves. 

* * * * 

One of the best ways of seeing England is by caravan. 
The Flatavans designed by Messrs. Melville, Hart and Co. 
are among the luxury vehicles of this new and popular 
pastime. The largest of these leviathans can “sleep and 
line*’ as many as sixteen persons and is complete with 
bathroom, kitchen, electric bells and an enamelled bath. 
For myself, however, I would prefer a humbler and smaller 
conveyance, for travelling in crowds is a thing one either 
enjoys or loathes. The modest sum of £60 will suffice to 
‘onvert the average four-seater touring car into an itinerant 
bedroom for two. No jollier method of seeing the country 
than this could be imagined, combining as it does the qualities 
f the greyhound and the snail—in other words, providing 
fleet transit and constant shelter. 

* * * * 

Another good company to know of is the Holiday Caravan 
Co., Bainton Road, Oxford, who have an absolutely unrivalled 
experience in this sort of work. Their caravans cover more 
than 50,000 miles each summer and they are experts in 
everything connected with motoring holidays. Intending 
campers could not do better than send for the handbook 
compiled by Mr. Hawkins, the managing director of the 
company, which is a mine of interesting information. A 
caravan holiday is about forty per cent. cheaper than a holiday 
spent in hotels and infinitely more unconventional and 
amusing. 

* * 1K * 

The * Eecles * motor caravans range in price from £98 to 
£303. Full particulars will be sent to enquirers from the 
factory (9 Gosta Green, Birmingham) or from suppliers such 
as the Holiday Caravan Co.‘ above-mentioned. Where 
individual tastes and requirements vary so much it is impossible 
to give advice as to types to be chosen: the makers’ catalogue 
gives full specification and we have every confidence in 
recommending the models that they make as being of sound 
workmanship. The sales of caravans go up by leaps and 


bounds each year, as the public comes to realize more fully 
the charm and freedom of holidays unfettered bv time-tab!cs 
and convention. 


But however we sing the praises of the English summer, 
there will be always those to whom distant prospects seem 
doubly fair. In separate articles we deal with the attractions 
of Scotland, Switzerland, and Ireland. Italy is very busy 
with plans for the forthcoming tourist season and the Italian 
State Railways have recently announced that the great 
Dolomite road is open for motor traction. This road extends 
from Bolzano to Dobbiaco, a distance of ninety miles, and 
among the well-known resorts situated on it are Karersee, 
Canazei and Cortina. The road traverses two passes, the 
Pordoi and the Falzarego, of 7.355 feet and 6.945 fect respec- 
tively. The Dolomite region is considered by many to 
possess the finest alpine flora in the world. 


Among the many attractive places in Wales. Port Merrion 
should not be forgotten. This delightful land-locked region, 
“slung like a garland between the great bosses of snow 
and Cadir Idris,” is remarkably like the Italian Riviera 
and there is far more to do in Wales than sail and bathe 
and sip * Torino e selz,”’ which are the chief amusements 
on the Mediterranean. From the hotel there are three 
golf courses within twenty minutes’ run, and good fishing 
and tennis courts at hand. 


A visit of doctors to Italian spas is being arranged to take 
place in September next. <A limited number (including wives) 
will take part and they will be accompanied by English- 
speaking Italian doctors. The tour will be made by special 
train throughout, and among the places to be included in the 
itinerary are Rome, Naples, Agneno, Capri, Sorrento, Fiuggi, 
Messina, Taormina, Palermo, Montecatini. Accommodation 
will be provided at first-class hotels and there will be a special 
staff to take charge of baggage. A programme of receptions, 
local sightseeing and other events is being organized. 


The Italian authorities have during the past few years 
earried out great improvements to the Island of Rhodes in 
the Aegean. The streets are clean, old roads have been 
repaired and new ones have been made; and many of the 
fine old historic buildings have been restored. A distinct step 
towards attracting tourists has been made in the construction 
of the Grand Hotel des Roses, which we hear is to be opened 
by the time these lines are in print. Rhodes is delightful for 
bathing ; 
never oppressive heat. 


there are stretches of fine golden sand and there is 
\ oolf course is 


1 
} 


cing made and there 
is a tennis club for visitors. 


The following dates may be of use to visitors to Switzerland : 
June 15th 22nd.—International Music Festiv.t at Zurich. 
June 26th 27th.— Féte de la Jeunesse at Geneva, and Rowing 
Regatta at Lucerne. July 8rd—-12th. 
July Ist Sept. 15th.— International Exhibition for Inland 
Navigation and - Utilization of Ilydraulic Power at Basle. 
July 3rd-4th.-—-Rowing Regatta at Zurich. August Ist. 
Swiss National Independence Day is celebrated throughout 
the country. August 2nd. -Wrestling Matches at Caux, 
August 7th Sth. 
August 13th 2Zznd.— Aero mecting at- Ziirich, and Sailing 
Regatta, August 26th 29th. September  6th.—Seventh 
Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva. September 
13th 18th. 


Horse-races at Lucerne. 


Automobile Race on the Klausen Pass. 


International Press Congress at Lausanne, 
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this summer 
SWEDEN 


| 

} 
Its perfect summer climate, its enchanting | 
scenery, its nearness to England and its utter | 
difference from any other European country | 
make Sweden the ideal country for ain unusual 
holiday. 
‘The mountains, moors and lakes of lonely 
Lappland, the forest-clad river-veined province 
of Jamtland, and much of the lovely province 
of Dalecarlia, where mediaeval costumes and 
customs still linger, offer fascinating opportuni- 
ties to the exploratory visitor. 


‘Lo the archaeologist and antiquary Central and 
Southern Sweden and the historic Isle of Goth- 
land offer wonderfully interesting fields for 
study and research. 


‘Lhe crowning glory of this enchanting country 
is historic Stockholm, a spotless city of noble 
buildings, fine streets and lovely parks, threaded 
by countless waterways and placed in a 
wonderful settmg of lakes and wooded hills. 
Sweden ts reached most comfortably by the Swedish 
Llovd Steamers from London direct to Gothenburg or 
via the Continent in through carriages to and from 
damburg and Berlin. 
FREE illustrated booklets end full information from 

Swedish Travel Bureau. | 

21 T Coventry Street, W. 1, 
‘Lhe British & Northern Shipping Agency, 

5 Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 3, 
or from any branch of 
Thos. Cook & Son Ltd.., 


. — , ° 
er any of the principal tourist agencies. 














Don’t miss the joy of motoring 
fae this season. 





Tf you would ever have the 
interest and cnjoyment that 
come irom knowing your 
car you must, sooner or 


later, fit the 
Why not have 
tages at once? 
Write for full particulars 
now, and let u send ta 
meter suitable for your car 
We will de spatch a meter 
on appr val per return, post 
C, against rem 111¢ 


TAPLEY & Co., Belvidere Works, 
TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON. 


TAPLEY, 





<. 
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=e 
“ VAPLAY 


GRADIENT & PERFORMANCE 
METER. 


Price 95/- 
Other types from 58 ‘6. 











Swiss Flowers 


MARLY summer in Switzerland is an exceptionally attractive 
season, and enjoys an unusually long life, because of the 
remarkable 
in climate. 
be with it, even in the lowlands 
from March till June. 


variety in physical condition, and therefore 
If one knows where to look for it, one may 


around the great lakes-. 


In the Canton of Tessin: on the sheltered side of the Pennine 
Aips, where the fan-leaved palm trees 
at home as to have become weeds in the gardens, springtime 
can be counted upon appearing in March. At Lugano, for 
instance, the wild Christmas rose is at the height of its beauty 
on the hillsides in March, and primroses, snowflakes, violets 
and periwinkles are everywhere. In April comes the wild 
garland flower (Daphne Cneorum), the twin-flowered narcissus, 
| lily-of-the-valley, dainty pink Erythronium, and the lovely 
haze of peach blossom. Meanwhile the gardens are radiant 
with camellias, mimosas, edgeworthias and magnolias. And 
so spring’s floral procession proceeds and swells, through a 
blaze of azaleas and rhododendrons, until, in May, it merges 
into summers exuberant wealth. 


are so thoroughly 





Summer, then, will have appeared in all its fascination to 
the north of the wall of Alps, and the Lakes of Geneva, 
Lucerne, Neuchatel, Ziirich, Zug, Brienz, and Thun will be 
robed in an unsurpassable wonder of fruit blossoms. | ¢ herry, 
j plum, pear and apple here are in such quantity as simply 
hides some of the villages, as though these latter were demure 
brides. In this respect, where all is everywhere so wonderful, 
it is unwise to select any particular district for special 
mention, but if I dare, I would counsel those who rejoice 
in such scenes to visit in May or early June the little Lake 
of Aegeri adjoining that of Zug. 


blossom there are the 
astonishing in_ their 


And besides the wealth of fruit 
wonderful wild 
abundance. I would note especially the unique fields of 
nareissi around Blonay, Vevey and Montreux, on the shores 


flowers everywhere 


of Lake Geneva. 
|} Pastures yellow and rose with oxlip and mealy prinula; 
umibellifer ; 


pastures blue and white with myosotis and 


pastures blue and gold with gentian and globe flower ; woods 
blue with hypatica or with scilla; slopes mauve and white 
not dotted here and there, but 
literally 
these are some of the delights of 


with viola and anemone ; 
spread lavishly—dense throngs 
| the soil and the grasses ; 
| early summer from Ziirich to Neuchatel, and from Lucerne 


most obliterating 


and it is a thousand pities they are not better 
PLEMWELL. 


i to Geneva ; 
known. a. 
! 


The Unspoilt Beauty of 
Southern Ireland 


Tur western part of Treland is the most primitive and typically 
Gaelic part of the country. 
famous Lakes of Killarney, a series of inland waterways, 


In County Kerry are the world- 


charming. fascinating and exquisite in perspective, with 
sunsets so radiant, so infinitely beautiful, that no artist has 
' yet done them full justice. The tourist making a boat tour 
lof the lakes more and enthralled with 


the unusual magnificence of the mountain 


becomes more 
peaks, green 
pastures, gushing cascades, and the varied aspects of the 


landscape. 


Thackeray. Moore. and many other writers have over and 


over again given expression and effect to the memory of their 
visits to the Lakes. Nowhere in the world can such a com- 
bination of svivan and mountain scenery be found as in this 
sweet and natural eountry, with its charming atmosphere of 


Killarney lies within ten miles of the Atlantic coast, where 
And if we betake 
lourselyes to the famous Gap of Dunloe, we shall find both 
Glengarriff 


| 
| 
| 
| other days. 
| many seaside places can easily be reached. 
| 


romance and tradition in this fascinating area. 
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js within easy distance near the western borders of Cork 
county. Thackeray wrote that if it were on the English 
coast it would be recognized as a ‘world’s wonder,” and 
there is no doubt that this charming spot has a great 
future as a health and holiday resort in both summer and 
winter. 

Every yard of the journey between Glengarriff and Cork 
opens new Vv istas of delightful scenery, and Cork can be made a 
centre for sightseeing. Besides the Blarney Stone, Kinsale, 
Bandon, Queenstown, Youghal, Cappoquin and Dungarvan 
ure all within reasonable travelling distance of Cork, and a 


British 


Ovr British spas are steadily improving their treatments 
and amenities so as to compete in every way with those 
on the Continent, but they are handicapped in so far as they 
do not receive State subsidies as is the common custom abroad. 
Nevertheless for many reasons those in search of restored 
health, who need either a nerve sedative or a “ tonic” spa, 
will be wise to keep at home. If they seek sedative treatment, 
Bath, Cheltenham, Droitwich, and Leamington are the least 
“tonic.’ Then follow Llandrindod Wells, Woodhall Spa, 
and Strathpeffer, while the most stimulating spas are Harro- 
gate, the summer temperature of which is six degrees below 
that of Central France, and Buxton, which is 1,000 fect 
above sea-level. 

These nine spas belong to the British Spa Federation, the 
Hon. Secretary of which is Mr. John Hatton, the able and 
popular director of the baths at Bath. The aim of the Federa- 
zion is to encourage research work into hydrological treatment, 
to improve spa administration, to provide better entertain- 
ments and amenities, and in every possible way to help British 





spas to hold their own ag: 
Continent. 


‘inst the State-aided spas of the 


Of special interest ai the present time are the plans being 
prepared in co-operation with the Ministry of Health and thie 
principal National Insurance Societies to provide spa treat- 
ment for all insured persons suffering from rheumatic diseases. 
Rheumatism in its varied forms is a matter of serious conse 
quence to the nation, for, according to the report of the Royal 


Commission on National Health Insurance, no less than 


372,600 insured persons seck advice for rheumatic diseases 
every year. Annually the country loses from insured persons 
alone “* over 3,000,000 weeks of work from rheumatism, and 
this disease costs the Approved Societies nearly £2,000,000 


a year in sickness benefit.” 


The organization for sending approved patients to British 
spas will, it is hoped, in time include all insured persons, but in 
its initial stages it will probably be only those Approved 
Societies with a surplus that will be able to give their members 
“an additional benefit.” 
The spa will be selected on a regional basis, and patients will 


the advantages of spa treatment as 


therefore be sent to the nearest one to their homes, and 
probably at the quieter periods of the year out of the season, 
when the baths are not crowded by the norma) visitor. It is 
calculated that as a start an average of approximately 2,000 
insurance patients could undergo treatment at the 
spas at one time. 


sritish 
If the average duration of a course is taken 
as three to four weeks, it will be possible for at least 30,000 
insured persons to be treated every year. It is hoped that an 
inclusive capitation fee, possibly 18s. per week, will be charged 
for spa treatment given under prescription by experienced 


physicians. 


The other development in our British spas is the greater 
encouragement of research work. The mineral springs of 
Britain are being subjected to a careful chemical and physical 
examination, and a uniform notation is being adopted whereby 
ene water may be compared with another, and with the 
corresponding Continental springs. Tsxrrogate has achieved 
valuable results by such seientifie work, while Bath, through 
the work of Sir William Ramszy and other investigators, has 
made useful discoveries as to the radioactivity of her waters. 
At Buxton, too, lielpful work is being done, but generally 





little to the north, on the banks of the Shannon, lies Limerick, 
with its pre-Norman history. 

A little further are Tipperary and the Rock of Cashel, which 
contains the finest and most 
architectural ruins in Ireland. 


remarkable combination of 


Tourist tickets, and excursions, are offered from May to 
October, and circular tours have been arranged which combine 
convenience, comprehensiveness 2nd cheapness. ‘There is a 
good service via Fishguard and Rosslare, which is the most 
convenient route for Southern Ireland. The steamers on 
this route are little Atlantic liners as regards comfort. 


Spas 


speaking, we have far too little research work in Great Britain 
to compare with the scientific 
Continent. 

However, we learnt much during the war, when thousands 
of disabled men were treated, and the special case record cards 
have been preserved. We gained from 1914 to 1919 special 
experience in the work of re-education of injured, paralysed, 
and arthritic limbs, a sphere of study that is being followed, 
notably at Bath, Droitwich, and Cheltenham. In the hot 
swimming bath at Bath I have seen persons exercising their 
partially paralysed limbs in water that supports their bodies 
and reduces spasms. 


investigations made on the 


Even helpless patients are carried in 
slings and taught to execute movements until they can swim 
by themselves. 

There are, of course, other spas besides the nine belonging 
to the British Federation. There are spas at Llanwrtyd Wells 
and the Bridge of Allan, where the ” influence predomi- 
nates, while at Trefriw in North Wales there are powerfu! 
iron waters. 


tonic” 


The town of Searborough owed its reputation 
originally as 2 holiday resort to the medicinal wells discovered 
there in 1620. The waters are still sold in the pump room and 
are taken as a tonic. At Torquay, too, the Corporation baths, 
reconstructed in 1922, are among the finest for any seaside 
resort in Europe. Both British and Continental methods 
are employed in giving treatment for gout 
nervous troubles, 


rheumatism and 
and the patients sitting in the spacious 
cooling lounge can enjoy the magnificent view over Torbay. 

\lthough a decided forward movement is visible in most 
British spas many visitors and observers regret the lack of 
attention given in some cases to town-planning. In many 
Continental spas special care has been taken to provide open 
spaces, to encourage civie architecture, and to protect the 
surrounding countryside from desecration by the speculative 
builder. The Spectator has several times described the ideals 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. This 
body has plenty of scope for its work in the neighbourhood of 
British spas, where only too often invalids drive out into the 
country along roads fringed with ugly bungalows and tawdry 
villas. The dignity of good architecture and the beauty of 
landscape have their influence upon patients. This was 
wisely recognized by the Canadian Government, who called 
in Mr. T. H. Mawson. a Past President of the Town Planning 
Institute, to plan at Banff in the Canadian Rockies a beautiful 
und stately spa city. Some of our British spas have not even 
started on a town plan, and are allowing the speculative builder 
to spoil their surrounding country. 

Another weakness is that the publicity of many of our spa: 
is not as attractive or as effective as that of Continental spas. 
Path is a notable exception, for the advertising of this city and 
the baths is skilful and literary, but some of the others still 
cling to out-of-date methods. 

It is hoped that this brief sketch may do something to show 
that our British spas, although they do not proclaim their 
virtues sufficiently, are 
the world. 


probably the best administered in 
They should attract and are attracting more 
and more patients, not only from Britain, but also invalids 
from the Continent and tropic “Tl shew thee 
espeare, and the time has 


attention to the 


il countries. 
the best springs,” wrote Shak 


worth of our British 
B. S. TowNnnor, 


come to pay more 


medicinal waters. 
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TRUST THE TRUSTY TRIUMPH 











THIS TRIUMPH 


This 2-3 Seater, the cynosure of all 
eyes, successfully embodies a power 
unit of outstanding performance with 
a body of particularly attractive lines. 
All the comfort and luxury of Triumph 
upholstery, all the beauty of line and 
perfect riding qualities of the larger 
Triumph bodies ae captured in this 
2-3 Seater, and, in addition, it has a 
note of distinction all its own. 


Enjoy the sensation of perfect motor- 
ing in this British Triumph. 

2-3 Seater with 15 h.p. four-cylinder 
engine, four-wheel hydraulic brakes, 
Dunlop balloon tyres, etc., £395, 
Tourer £395, 3/4 Saloon Coupé £475, 
Saloon £495. 


May we send full details and the 
name of our nearest demonstrator? 





TRIUMPH 
ifte en’ 


These Dealers will arrange a demonstration:— 





APERDARE. Parker Bros., Station Street. 
ABERYSTWYTH. T. Lloyd Morris, Trefechan 
Garage. 
BEDFORD. J. Crawley & Sons, 
4 St. Mary's Street. 
BIRMINGHAM. Reeve & Stedeford, Ltd., 
54 Broad Street. 
BOURNEMOUTH. P. W. Surplice, 42 Poole Hill. 
BRISTOL. J. S. Willway & Sons, Ltd., 


Augustine's Bridge. 


To be continued. 


Se. 
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..... and so 
they came to Bath 


I] Legion 
trom 


and Gaius Curiatius Saturninus, of the 


from Caerleon, and Priscus the Lapidary 
Gaul, 


to them by the green watérs of the Roman 


Glevum talked 
Bath, 
where they found much comfort and relief from 
1 the soft 


and a ‘Lown Councillor of 


A 
ago. An 


pain some eighteen centuries 


cooing of the pigeons, strutting in front of the 


Pump Room, mingled with the cheerful chatte: 


of the grey-cowled daws of the Abbey tower, 
and the faint sound of music floating across from 
the riverside gardens. 

‘I am going to tell my aunt about Bath,’ he 
said. ‘What's the use of an aunt who doesn’t 
come to Bath—all good aunts come to Bath. 
I shall begin by saving “Oh! Aunt, live for 
ever! "—and she probably will if she tries all 
those jolly things we saw this morning at the 


Baths. 
some sort...’ 


have rheumatism of 


* Tchack, tchack,’ 
said the pigeons. 


She’s supposed to 
said the daws. 


* Coo-o0,’ 


said the band.” 
Informaiion ig Bath —the — Spring 
general interests of the plac he hotei lz envi 
may be — — from John Ha tte m, Director, Pump Room, Bath 
By the th-running trains of the ¢ Hest Railw 
Bath is Poe ‘then a pra oe jours loi 1 thes 








an excellent service from the North an id 
facilities are offered from the  princif railway stations 
throughout the country. 
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ful than a Holiday in the... |; 
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Go and enjoy all the comforts and is 
the gay life of the world-famed Swiss iy 
hotels. Fill your lungs with the tonic ie 
mountain air, cooled by mighty iy 
glaciers, rushing streams, shady is 
forests and deep lakes. o 
s Indulge in your favourite sport ye 
is under ideal conditions, cr take the is 
Ke health-giving waters of the famous ls. 
rs Swiss Spas. ley 
is Explore Switzerland by means of Ie 
2: her splendid railway system ; the Is) 
4 reward will exceed your fondest i 
4 expectations. Ie 
is Intending visitors to Switzerland is 
S| can obtain expert advice and reliable ied 
bs information from Ie 
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| FEDERAL RAILWAYS, § 
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Comfort 


Ix the early days of motoring every buyer and user of a car 
was concerned about the speed which it could attain. That 
was natural enough, for speed on the road was a new sensation. 
Moreover, the horse-power developed per pound of engine or car 
weight was much inferior to to-day. Transmission and gears 
were by no means perfect, and in addition—and this is a point 
seldom realized—when roads consisted of loose gravel or 
yough waterbound macadam surfaces, there was much greater 
resistance to progress than on the roads of to-day with their 
smooth tarred or bituminous carpets. Till the War, and 
during it, the desire for speed remained paramount in the 
minds of the majority of car purchasers. Nowadays an in- 
creasing number of buyers and motorists are asking themselves 
whether there are not other matters which should take prece- 
dence of mere miles per hour. 

And this change has come about for many reasons. First 
of all, almost every well-known make of car has speed and to 
spare. Then also, on the great main roads of the country 
traffic has now become so continuous that it is difficult to pass 
the car in front owing to the stream of oncoming traffic which 
js met as well. Therefore, the pace of the procession on main 
yoads is governed by the speed of the average car, and I put 
this average speed at about thirty miles per hour. Hosts 
of small cars habitually maintain this speed for miles on two- 
track roads, which comprise the great majority of our highway 
Till the road widens to three or more tracks—a 
it is difficult to pass 


mileage. 
track may be taken as 10 ft. in width 
any car, and when you pass it must not be at a corner or in a 
“ populous ” place. The horse-power that you can use for 
nine miles out of ten with comfort and safety is, therefore, 
comparatively limited, and only specially fast and powerful cars, 
whose power of acet leration is very marked, can overtake 
and pass with safety. Then, again, we must remember the 
increasing number of women drivers who, as a rule, do not 
drive as fast as their male colleagues, and the number of light 
All these now encumber the road from the point 


There is an increasing 


trade vans. 
f view of the driver of the fast car. 
amongst the average buyers of cars to take 


tendency therefore 
speed as a secondary consideration, while, on the other hand, 
with many useful accessories, 


good-looking cars provided 
i 


and fitted with rea comfortable body-work and cushions, 
are coming more and more into favour. 

The new type of motorist comes from all ranks of society, 
especially from that of the superior artisan and the middle 
and professional classes. To possess a car means that the 


joys 


; 2 a 
made with wife 


of the open road can be tasted and week-end expeditions 


nd family, with a long laze in the middle of 


the day when the luncheon basket has been emptied, while 
mother and children play hide-and-seek among the trees or 
ferns. Think of the wonderful change this means from the 


dingy back street, or the cramped villa, or the stuffy cinema 
palace. And the touring motorist to-day is more concerned 
year to see abbeys and cathedrals, picturesque views of 
rivers, mountains or lakes. Also the use of the camera a 
number of times a day pulls down the average of speed to 
quite low figures. Women also have had a great influence on 
motoring, as indeed they have on all human affairs. The 
average woman wants her car to “look nice,” to be a frame to 
herself and to be comfortable to sit in. She is quite right. 
I remember the early days when no one paid much attention 
to paint work or design of body, or bothered about the comfort 
Then one used to sit for six and eight 


every 


of the seats of a car. 
hours a day upon them, developing more aches and pains in 
one’s back and limbs as the drive proceeded. Oh, how hard 
were the seats, while the clutch operation was heavy, the 
springs harsh and the body-work cracked and creaking. There 
is more comfort now in the seats of the cheapest car than there 
used to be in most of the highest priced vehicles of 1902. And 
a driver of a modern car to-day is less tired at the end of a long 
day's run than we used to be after only a couple of hours. 
There are those who still scoff at the idea of comfort. But 
it stands to reason that if the driver has to sit in what is prac- 
tically a chair for long periods—in the course of the year many 
the seat in which he sits should suit him and 
No one would think of buying 


hundred hours 
be th roughly comfortable. 


v. Speed 


any kind of chair, especially an armchair, in which many hours 
of the year had to be spent, without being assured that it 
was comfortable. But in the case of a chair resting on a solid 
floor there is nothing moving or jolting beneath it. Until 
recently too little trouble has been taken to make the seats 
on a car really comfortable, and it is due to the woman driver, 
to a large extent, that in judging a car by firstly its comfort 
and appearance—-often with total disregard for the capabilities 
of its engine—she has raised the standard of comfort for the 
motoring world as a whole. Taking a parallel case from the 
railways, it is curious how until quite recent years any hard 
seat and any kind of unyielding cushions were thought good 
enough by the railways for the seating of their passengers. 
Most of us can remember the time when the average seats in 
third-class carriages were little better than hard boards, and 
when dirty cushions in first-class carriages were 
common enough except on the very best trains. The motto 
of ** Comfort first ” in train services ranks with * Speed first 


musty, 


nowadays. 

Of course, we have not reached anything like finality in 
either the tyres, or the springs and cushions of motor-cars. To 
take an instance, a couple of years ago, though satisfied with a 
certain make, I began to use a new kind of cushion for my 
driving seat, which at once reduced fatigue, I should think, by 
one-half on a long journey. Shock absorbers of various types, 
to take another instance, have lessened bumps and rebounds 
very materially. And now we have the balloon tyre, which is 
another effort to eliminate discomfort when bad roads are 
being traversed. All this is in response to the public demand 
for greater smoothness in running and greater comfort. The 
purely speed machine will, of course, always endure, and in 
some directions the racing car of to-day is helping in the im- 
provement of the touring car of to-morrow. But the number 
of speed machines (apart from purely racing cars) seen on the 
roads to-day is not much more than one in a thousand, just 


as a racehorse compared with the working horse is a t 


rarity. 
The public, in my opinion quite rightly, are increasingly 
anxious to buy comfort, and mere speed is taking a sccond 


place. 
MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU. 
Tabloid Tour 
Lond to Kingston, 12 miles; Chert + Bagshot Ol 


Yateley, 7: Mortimer, 11; 
Whitchurch, 13; Sutton Scotney, 53; Stockbridge, 73; Lopcon 
sbury, 94; Thruxton, 9; Ar 


Al iermaston, 5} ; Newbury, / 
l 


Corner, 3 - Salisbury, 72 » Are 





48; Whitchurch, 6}; Basingstoke, 114; Hook, 53; Blackwater, 
9}; Bagshot, 44; E 84; Staines, 13; Hounslow, 63; 


Total, 191} miles. 


London, 10}, 


INSTEAD of leaving London by the ordinary route through 
Clapham and Wandsworth, the road via Hammersmith, over 
Kew Bridge and through Richmond Park, which is looking 
at its best now, should be foliowed. Between Kingston and 
Chertsey there is much pretty river scenery, followed by some 
Bagshot, at the ~* Jolly 
that to the left 
drive 


commons. A mile beyond 
inn, the right-hand road is followed 


taking one a pretty 


open 
Farmers’ 
is to Farnham and Portsmouth 
through Camberley to Blackwater, and on to Yateley, where 
the church, with its Norman door, is worth secing. 

The run from Yateley to Aldermaston is a very pretty and 
At Mortimer a slight detour should be made 
The run 


interesting one. 
to Silchester, the finest of all our Roman remains. 
to Salisbury is along a Roman road, which traverses the Downs. 
Salisbury, on its four rivers, is full of relics of past days. 
Amesbury, two miles from which is Stonehenge, is perhaps 
interesting places in the kingdom; from 
Amesbury there is a good run to Andover. Five miles beyond 
is Hurstbourne Priors, with its very fine Norman church, 
and in another two miles Whitchurch, an old 
Thence the main road to London is followed by way 


one of the most 


coaching 


centre. 
of Basingstoke, Hook, Hartley Row, and so to Bagshot. 
KE. T. Brown. 
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TRUST HOUSE SIGN 
IN SCOTLAND 


This sign hangs on five excellent Hotels 
situated in districts of Scotland famous 
for their beautiful scenery. The un- 
rivalled Trust House Standard of 
comfort, courteous service and catering 
at fixed and moderate charges, is 
assured at each of them. 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN 


Queen’s Hotel 


DUNKELD 
Atholl Arms Hotel 


INVERNESS 


Royal Hotel 


BANFF 


Fife Arms Hotel 


PEEBLES 


Tontine Hotel 


Full particulars from the Manager, or from 


TRUST HOUSES LTD 


§3 Short’s Gardens, W.C.2 
Telephone : Gerrard 8844 
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Service Advertising 








THE ISLE OF SKYE 


Most Beautiful of the - - 
Wonderful Western Islands. 





golf, boat, bathe, fish, 


taineer, and ramble in an environment of 


You can moun- 


mountain, moor and loch, unsurpassed at 
home or abroad; and the 


ROYAL HOTEL, PORTREE, 


is open to minister to your comforts. 


Write for their Missteatad Booklet. 
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TOURS to MADEIRA er CANARY 
ISLANDS 


at reduced return faves. 


( 

( 

( 

q Also fortnightly CRUISES from London 

to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 

‘ aud back. 

4 , r y ’ a al , T ‘ 

é UNION-CASTLE LINE. 

P Royal Mail Service to South aud East Africa. 

, Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. ELC. 3. § 


West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, =.W. 1. 
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DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL, 
CRIEFF. 


Scottish Highlands. 
Perthshire, 


On the Great North Road to the 
Ideal Centre for touring 


Five minutes from Crieff Golf Course (18 holes), 
nine miles by road from Gleneagles. 


A FIRST-CLASS AND MOST COMFORTABLE 


and only 


HOTEL. 
Electric light. Garage adjoining hotel. Cars for hire, 
RS. wr . and A.A. 
BRUCE W. KELLY, Proprietor. 


Telephone: 
Crieff 87. 


Telegrams: 
Premier, Crieff, 
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Lausanne - 
Lake of Ou chy 


Geneva 


SWITZERLAND 
Splendid All-Year-Round Resort. 


CENTRE FOR LOVELY LAKE AND MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS 


NUMEROUS FIRST-CLASS SHOPS Renowned Doctors—Famous 
Schools. NO TAXES. 
TENNIS—GOLF--ROWING--FISHING. 

The Sports Centre of French Switzerland. Easily reached from everywhere 
LONDON - PARIS - SIMPLON - MILAN - ORIEN LINE 


9 hours from Paris. Four direct trains daily in each direction. 
Sleeping Cars in Night Express. 


RECOMME NOES HOTELS 





dnel. te from 

aot Frs. 
BEAU RIVAGE ee << DE LA PAIX 14 
LAUSANNE. ee a . Gan ieee pe MONTANA 4 
SAVOY . << BALMOR ‘ 13 
ROYAL oe os se o BELVEDERE ie ee o- 
MIRABEAU ee ee oe & DEN 13 
VICTORIA .. oe ee -- 8 MOpEnt JURA. SIMPLON 12 
ALEXANDRA ee ee oo WB MONT-FLEURI 11 
BEAU SEJOUR .. ee o- 06 DU PARC ae oo = 
cecit .. oe oe ee ae BRISTOL-REGINA ee . 0 
CHATEAU es oe a a BRITANNIA os “> 
MEURICE .. ee oe « DES ETRANGERS on oe 8 
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v= CARAVANNING ’’2ze 
The Ideal Holiday 


Caravanning with an Eccles Trailer Caravan is 
which comfort, freedom and economy are combined. 
100 page illustrated booklet, stating whether you are interested 
in hire or purchase, and mention the “ Spectator.” 


THE HOLIDAY CARAVAN CO., LTD. OXFORD. i 


2) 
a holiday in 


Write for 
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[x the months of July and August Scotland docs not know 
how to cope with the huge influx of visitors who travel by 
ear. Each summer since the War thousands more cars 
have descended upon the Highlands for a tour, and many 
motorists have come back from their holiday somewhat 
disappointed with the accommodation open fo them. Those 
who have not yet visited Scotland need, however, be subject 
to no discomlort at all, provided they take the ‘precaution 


of planning their tour carefully beforehand and booking 


accommodation ahead. The alternative is to tour Scotland 
at will and sleep in the car at night. 

It will simplify matters considerably if your touring is 
done from centres, where two or three nights can be spent 
in the same hotel. Let us take Crieff in Perthshire as an 
example. An excellent first day's tour can be made as 
follows: Deseend the hill facing the Drummond Arms Hotel 
and continue south past the village of Muthill, taking the 
right fork road. This leads through two other villages, 
Braco and Greenloaning, before the town of Dunblane is 
reached. Below Dunblane are Bridge of Allan and Stirling, 
but these will have been seen on the way north to Crieff, 
as Stirling is the natural gateway to the Highlands, unless 
the road from Glasgow to the west is used. Instead of this, 
then, take the road going west to Doune and from there 
on to Callander. The village was once merely a group of 
cottages, but as the turning point for the Trossachs it has 
steadily grown in size and is now considerably used as a 
centre. The Trossachs lie some cight or nine miles to the 
west on a road which offers a eood view of the whole of Lake 
Vennacher. At the end of the loch, the Bridge of Turk is 
crossed, and very shortly after the Trossachs Hotel is seen. 
Much time could be spent exploring this extremely rugged 
country and journeying by boat around Loch Katrine, so 
it is as well to remember when reaching the Trossachs that 
the return to Cricff has to be made with several places to 
sce en route. 

Before this tour can be resumed the road must be taken 
into Callander again, whence the road from Doune will be 
continued through the Pass of Leny and Strathyre to 
Lochearnhead at the foot of Loch Earn. There is no more 
easy or more pleasant run in ScoUand than that which goes 
along the bank of the loch to St. Fillans and Comrie, and 
from there back to Crieff. The road has a perfect surface, 
and does not twist and bend as do so many Scottish roads, 

\ second tour, slightly longer, and equally as interesting, 
can be taken by beginning on the same read back to Lochearn- 
head and turning to the right through pretty Glen Ogle to 
Killin. Two miles or so before Killin is reached a sharp 
turn to the right has to be made by the A.A. post. If the 
road on the north side of Loch Tay be chosen for the journey 
along its banks, a comfortable ride will be enjoyed and some 
fine stretches of scenery overlooked. At the end of the 
loch you must Lurn sharply to the left or right. To the right is 
Kenmore village, and, Taymouth Castle. The 
road continues through Aberfeldy, noted for its ‘* Birks” 
and the Falls of Moness, and sweeps round to Birnam, a 
Village adjoining the once noted cathedral city of Dunkeld, 


adjoining, 


and then on to Perth. 
detour when reaching the end of Loch Tay, the turning to 


Should there be time for a two hours 


the left will take you over one of the finest pieces of rugged 
mountain country in the Central Highlands. About three 
niles beyond Coshieville on this road the left of the fork 
roads should be taken for Kinloch-Rannoch—a_ roughish 
mountain pass offering plenty of opportunity for testing the 
Passing through the 
Village of Rannoch, you take the road to the right and proceed 
for seven miles beside the River Tummel and bear to the 


cars braking and climbing powers. 


left at Vuminel Bridge, past Loch Tummel and on to the main 


Perth-Inverness Road. ‘Two miles or so to the k it lies the 
famous Pass of Killiecrankie, thoueh to the right lies your way 
home. The return journey is not without interest, as it 
Passes through Pitlochry, on the way to Dunkeld. At the 


end of the latter village you cross a bridge, turn to the right 
and bear almost immediately to the left and make the direct 


Journey lo Crieff through detightful Strathbran end Sma 


Motorist in Scotland 


Glen, passing the fishing village of Amulree on the way. 
You can be sure that these two tours will have whetted your 
appetite for more Seottish seenery, and you will quickly 
follow your wish to venture northwards. In the oidinary 
way the main road north passes Birnam and Pitlochry. but 
at the moment parts of it, while under repair, are such a 
strain to journey over, that most motorists prefer the alterna- 
tive route through Balmoral. You will first make for P« rth, 
crossing the River Tay—one of the finest of fishing rivers 
and then turn to the left for Blairgowrie, mecting on the 
way the famous Beech Hedges (what an avenue they would 
have made had they been planted on both side of the 
highway !). 

The run from Blairgowrie used once to be considered one 
of the most eventful in Seotland. The road was rough and 
narrow, while the climb over the Cairn Well, with its two 
hairpin bends, known as the Deyil’s Elbow, proved a formid- 
able test for any ear. After having been closed for two 


seasons, the road was reopened last year, and has becn widened, 


corners removed, new bridges built, and an exectlent rcoad- 
surface provided. Once over the summit, you will begin 
a gradual descent for several miles into Braemar. lUere 
you will meet the North Deeside Road—Seotland’s best- 


loved motoring highway. Beautiful woodland scenery flanks 
each side of the road for many miles, while the River Dee 
can be seen almost the whole way into Aberdeen. 

Balmoral Castle will first be noticed about five miles from 
Braemar as you look down the river. This is the best view 
you will obtain of the Castle, because later it becomes part! 
obscured by the wooded country surrounding it. ‘Time 
may possibly prevent your going into Aberdeen. If so, you 
will be able to make a short cut to Inverness by taking 
road to the left about two miles beyond Aboyne, or about 
halfway between Aberdeen and Braemar. ‘This road leads 
direct to Ifuntly on the Inverness-Aberdeen road, but ; 
there are bad stretches between Huntly and Keith vou will 
do better to branch to the left at Clatt village and go through 
Rhynie, Dufftown to Craigellachie, a noted fishing vill 
on the River Spey, and then continue to Elgin. If you play 
golf, you will naturally visit Lossiemouth (six miles north 
of Elgin) and enjoy a round on one of the finest sporting 
links in Seotland, the Morayshire Golf Club. More golf 
can be had at Nairn. As a centre for the North, Inverness 
is not wholly to be recommended in view of its awkward 
situation and the long distances to be travelled in order to 
reach the higher parts of Scotland. Should your ambition 
lead you to the northernmost point of the Highlands, you 
should keep to the East Coast road, taking you through 
Beauly, Dingwall, Bonar Bridge, Golspie and Wick, and you 
are advised to return the same way, owing to the poor state 
of the roads around the Western Coast. When at Beauly 
on the return journey, you should take advantage of a morning 
or afternoon run along the river Beauly to the end of the road 
at Loch Affric. The distance is under thirty miles each way 
and Glen Affrie is often considered to be the most beau iful 
spot in the whole of Scotland. From here you need not 
go back to Inverness on your way to the South. You can 
turn to the right by the Invercannich Hotel and reach Locia 
Ness at Drumnadrochit. Your route then lies to the right 
along the bank of the loch to Fort Augustus. The road 
below the latter town towards Spean Bridge is bad in parts, 
but this cannot be avoided. 

After this a good road will take you through Fort William 
(Ben Nevis is on the left, before reaching the town) to the 
ferry at Ballachulish. You will be forced to use the ferry 
(five shillings for a two-seater) as the road round Loch Leven 
is closed for repairs. Once over the ferry you will be torn 


between taking the road round the coast and over Connel 
Ferry bridge (a toll of ten shillings is charged) to Oban, or 
the opposite road, rough, narrow, steep and winding. and 
enjoying the wonderful scenery of Glencoe. The end of 
the road is at Tyndrum, where a first-class highway is met 

this will lead you by way of Crianlarich to Loch Lomond 
and direct to Glasgow, when doubtless your tour of the 
Hightands will have finished, c. ». 
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By Wing and Wheel 


We already have a number of enthusiasts in the light aeroplane 
clubs who take all their holidays abroad by air-plane, but 
the great majority of us, alas! have not yet become really 
* air-minded.” Flying is still looked on as a costly and 
dangerous sport, whereas in point of fact it is neither. Asa 
means of transport it has come to stay and must prove 
a vital force in business and social life in the near future. 
There are few millionaires interested in aviation, few big 
business men from the industrial North, and no great English 
or Scottish city has yet said, ‘“* We will incorporate air facility 
as a form of our municipal activities and hang the expense ! 
We will make our city win favours as an aerial pioneer!” 
In other countries the attitude is different. They do not wait 
for an angel to come down from their particular Whitehall 
and perform a miracle in air transport for them. They tackle 
the problem themselves. 
* * * * 


In Germany, Poland, Austria and France there is already 
a network of aerial routes, and Air Defence Leagues have 
sprung up all over Europe. The Soviet Aerial War Poison- 
Gas Union numbers about four million members. The Polish 
Air Defence League has 500,000 members. In Czecho-Slovakia 
the Masaryk Air Defence League was established last year, 
and counted 80,000 members last December. Special aero- 
technical courses are to be established at the Finnish Technical 
Academy in Helsingfors. They are to be in two parts ; local 
teachers giving instruction in aero-dynamics in the spring, 
while lectures on aevrotechnics, with particular regard to 
design, will be given in the autumn by foreign experts, who 
are to be specially engaged for the purpose. Would that our 
Universities were alive to what is being done in other parts 
of the world to give wings to the aspirations of youth. 

% * * * 

Experiments have been taking place in Germany which may 
have an important bearing on the future development of air 
transport. These consist in towing an engine-less “ glider” 
behind a power-driven aeroplane. The possibilities of the 
scheme have been tested independently by two designers in 
different parts of the country, both apparently with equal 
suecess. In the one case, Herr Espenlaub, well known as the 
designer of successful gliders, allowed himself to be towed off 
the ground in a monoplane glider behind an aeroplane and, 
when a height of 5,000 feet had been reached, operated a 
* quick-release * device on the towing cable and glided down 
to the ground. The other experiment was made by Herr Raab 
and Herr Katzenstein, who took up a small biplane glider 
carrying a load of 400 Ib. behind an aeroplane and towed it from 
Karlsruhe to Frankfurt with an intermediate landing at 
Darmstadt. A well-designed glider should offer little more re- 
sistance than the targets frequently towed behind aeroplanes for 
anti-aircraft practice, so that-—provided the “tow” is long enough 
—there is no reason to anticipate any ill-effects on the aero- 
plane, while control of the glider should be comparatively 
easy. The scheme should have possibilities, for freight- 
carrying purposes at any rate, as it is well known in other 
forms of transport that within certain limits of load it is more 
economical to put part of the load into a trailer than to 
provide two separate-powered vehicles. So long ago as 1912 
a British airship which broke down on manoeuvres was towed 
back to its base at Farnborough by another airship, and the 
possibility of towing airship ** freight-trailers ” in this way has 
been suggested, but the system as applied to acroplanes is new. 
One advantage would be that it would remove the difliculty 
already being met with —as in the case of the R.A.F. machine 
which made the recent gallant attempt to reach Karachi—- 
of providing a strong enough undercarriage to withstand the 
shocks of running across an aerodrome with a heavy load. 

* * * * 


Undoubtedly the new motor roads will contribute greatly 
to the pleasure of our holidays. The Watford by-pass gives 
you seven miles of straight run over an undulating country 
with views as glorious as any in England. It is somewhat 
dificuli to find at present. for it is not all completed yet, 
being stil a mile from tie end of the Edgware tram lines, 


but the whole course will soon be ready. No doubt the 
Romans had their puling aesthetes, as we have to-day, who 
complained of the uncompromising straightness of the ney 
roads, and their ugliness. Yet they are in the Roman tradition, 
Like them they are straight and true and severely designed for 
practical use, and all the better for that. 


* » * * 


We recently described Constantinesco’s automatically 
infinitely variable gear and it is interesting to note that ther 
is already another infinitely variable gear so far perfected 
that it has been fitted to a car and has shown good results, 
This gear was invented by Mr. J. S. Shaw, of Liverpool, 
Although infinitely variable it is not automatically so, for 
Mr. Shaw considers that it is more desirable to have some 
control over the gear. In his system there are two levers, 
one of which is for the reverse and the other which permits 
of the car being driven in an infinite number of gears; the 
lowest being lower in ratio than the usual ** first’ speed and 
highest higher than, the usual “top.” There are no set 
places for the lever to be put, but it is simply pushed gently 
forward or backward according to whether the engine requires 
a higher or a lower gear. The second lever is used for putting 
the car into reverse, after which the first lever is used in 
exactly the same way as when the car is going in a forward 
direction. Thus it is possible (though not very desirable for 
the inexperienced) to drive just as fast in the reverse as in 
forward speeds! 

* * SS * 


The first two months of 1927 showed a marked decrease in 
the number of cars licensed in Massachusetts, though this may 
have been partly due to the fact that there is a reduction in the 
insurance premium if the car is not licensed during the first 
quarter of the year and also to the fact that the personal 
property tax takes account only of property owned on April 
Ist. There was also a considerable slump in the ** used car” 
market. Presumably people did not think the cheap second- 
hand car was worth paying a premium on. 


* * x * 


In England we do not know on what our insurance rates are 
to be based if the Road Traffic Bill is passed. In Boston the 
taxicab drivers asked for and got the rates based on mileage, 
but the Commissioner fixed the premium so high that each cab 
had to pay something like £100 per annum! It is a pity that 
there are not reliable statistics published showing the per- 
centage of persons injured by motor vehicles who have not 
been adequately recompensed. One feels it cannot be very 
great. 

* * « . 


Some time ago a licence holder was invented, known as 
the “ Barnacle,” which would remain firmly fixed to the 
windscreen of a car by a few turns of a nut. The pressure 
exerted by this operation on the back of the holder created a 
vacuum which caused the holder to adhere to any flat surface. 
It had the advantage over other types of being watertight and 
not requiring mechanical fitment, and it is now a standardized 
article on some cars. Mr. Puckert, the inventor, has since 
turned his attention to the manufacture of the * Barnacle” 
Universal Lighter. Worked in connexion with the battery, 
this device, can be applied both to pipes and cigarettes, 
It costs only 17s. Gd., and is distinctly neat. 


a * * % 


A tyre jack which can be used under a very low clearance 
axle is a boon. The minimum height of the new “ Skvhi” 
Hydraulic Jack is only six inches, and it can thus be brought 
into action even when the fullest balloon tyre is completely 
deflated. The lift of this jack is five inches, which can be 
increased to fourteen by the use of the extension piece pro- 
vided. ‘This size is for use with the average type of touring car, 
but larger models are made for limousines fitted with oversize 
tyres. It works on the hydraulic principle, so that a fully 
weighted car can be lifted with very little exertion, 
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some to be a very early bird to see the total Eclipse 

Vers on June 29th. It takes place at 6.25 a.m. 

. ue (Summer Time) and lasts only 23 seconds, If 
mits you miss this, there is not another until Sept. 
the 3rd, 2090. This, then, is your only chance. 

| and Why not make perfectly sure of seeing it by getting to a good 

» set vantage spot overnight? If you go by car, you can sleep com 

ently fortably in a “ Romany” Tent on the spot. This tent weighs on!y 
uires | 29lbs., is easily carried on your luggage grid and, besides providing 

tti accommodation for three or four people, forms a separate com- 
. partment to hold your car. 





























. . Floor space 7ft. by 7ft. height 6ft. Gin. Price £6 10s. carriage 
ward paid passenger train, Waterproof ground sheet to cover entice 
e for floor, 18/-. 

‘S I For the motor cyclist we suggest the smaller “ Romany” Tent at 
79/-, and for the cyclist the Hike Shelter, which weighs only 6lbs. 
and costs 23/6, or in special lightweight material, weighing 34Ibs., 
it costs 27/-, 

ats: Send for one NOW, or write 

may for complete catalogue to: 
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HOLIDAYS IN IRELAND 


| 
Fe: TRAVEL to the LAKES and LANDSCAPES | 


ae Via the Short Sea Route between 
: FISHGUARD & ROSSLARE 
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: DAILY SERVICE (écsc:) POWERFUL TURBINE STEAMERS 


Express train Connections at Fishguard with all parts of England 
ae" and Wales and at 
Rosslare with ail parts of Ireland. 





le” Trains run alongside steamers at each port. 


es TOURIST and EXCURSION TICKETS MAY to OCTOBER 


Special Circular Tours during the Summer Months. 


re: DIRECT STEAMERS also run to and from 
ty FISHGUARD & WATERFORD & CORK 
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0 For all information respecting Train and Steamer services, Excursions, Tourist and Week-end f 
ar, Facilities, apply at any G.W.R. Station or to Enquiry Office, Paddington Station, W. 2. 
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lly Phone: PADDINGTON 7000. FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager. 
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;: ABBEY HOUSE 


2 A CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 


aes ate 


<< When the Minister of Health opened Abbey House 
<- June 2nd he was not paying tribute to mere com- 


s . A 
Qe mercial prosperity. Abbey House is a permanent 
Qe monument to the solid English virtue of thrift and 
3 the Englishman’s love of home The will to 


@; independence and the ambition to own a home 
‘“e- have made the “ Abbey Road Building Society ” 
~w the success that it undoubtedly is. 


™ Over fifty years ago “ Abbey Road” was founded 
3 by a few enthusiastic workers with a capital of under 
=e £2,009 To-day Abbey House is the headquarters 
as of the largest Building Society in the metropolitan 
*- area; us funds total over £6,000,000, and its 
~ membership exceeds 60,000 It is this colossal 
a growth which has made Abbey House, with its 
©; ample accommodation and its improved facilities, 
=~ anecessity Those who see Abbey House to-day 
‘@< — will agree that that necessity has been the mother 
ae of a great achievement 


A booklet telling of the growth of the 
Abbey Road and giving full details of the 
facilities it affords for profitable invest- 
ment will be sent post free on request. 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S FOREMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HAROLD BELLMAN, General Manager 
ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER STREET, 
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At Lunch or 

Dinner, or after 
a strenuous time at 
Golf or Tennis, we 
want something cool- 
ing and refreshing, 
something to quench a 
real thirst! 


FTEN a problem. \ 


There is nothing to equal “Golden Pippin 
Cider-de-luxe "—the genuinely pure cider; just 
the juice of vintage apples and nothing else, 
made with as much care and judgment as the 
finest wines, but much more wholesome and 
containing much less acidity. Made for every 
taste in three varieties—“ Sweet,” “ Medium” 
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CIDER- 





SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 











If you have not made the acquaintance of Golden Pippin” 
we will send you a sample dozen Champagne pints, carriage paid 
in England and Wales, for 8/6, inciusive of bottles and case. 
(Please is the name and address of your usual Supplier so 
that futu pplics can be arranged through him.) State 
whether you require “ Sweet,” “ Medium,” “Dry” or 
Assorted. Only one such sample ca nyone. 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO., LTD., 
WIDEMARSH 33 HEREFORD. 
London Ofice: 14 BILLITER STREET, E.C. 3. 


Telephone No.: Avenue 8830. 
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Current Literature 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL IN ALLIANCE. By W. 
Howard Hazell. (London: J. Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Hazell has written a very sensible little book, as we 
should expect from what he has written before now in our 
own columns. His views have the invaluable merit of 
goodwill as well as common sense. They are expressed 
without distinction but with admirable clearness, from a 
first-hand experience of conducting a large business. They 
have little novelty or profundity, but are apt for the moment, 
and need urgently to be impressed upon those readers who 
employ others or are themselves employed as wage-earners. 
He metes out praise and blame impartially to those who 
deserve them for merits or faults of head or of heart, and 
urges on both sides what is their moral duty and their present 
economic necessity. He summarizes the methods (industrial 
councils, profit-sharing and other schemes) that have been 
found helpful where they have been given a proper chance 
of success, and he gives short chapters to the exposition of 
some vital economic, industrial and commercial truths which 
ought to be axioms to all concerned. In one respect he 
encourages us by quoting sound opinions uttered by Labour 
leaders such as Mr. Clynes, only to discourage us by the 
thought of how rarely these leaders who have acquired 
knowledge try to hand it on to their followers who have less. 


HOW ENGLAND BECOMES PRAIRIE. By Sir William 
Beach Thomas. (Benn. 2s. 6d.)——This is an interesting, 
one might indeed say a startling, little pamphlet dealing 
with the decay of agriculture in England. ‘“ French villages 
are coming back to life, ours are wasting away.’ Small farms 
are vanishing. The object of the multiple farmer into whose 
hands more and more land is falling is to reduce labour and to 
reduce homes. Farmhouses are occupied by non-farmers, 
the scattered cottages are in ruins, an immense proportion of 
land is used *‘ not for producing anything at all, but as a half- 
vacant space where imported animals can be run and can pick 
up a sufliciency of food ti!l they are resold.” The present state 
of things, at any rate in certain districts, reminds the author 
of * the picture drawn by the best Roman writers of the causes 
of the collapse of their Kmpire.”’ 

CORONEL AND THE FALKLANDS. By John Irving. 
(A. M. Philpot. 5s.)--This book, by a retired naval officer, 
is intended, it seems, as the forerunner to a film depicting the 
two battles. Picturesquely written and close to actual fact, 
it ean be definitely recommended. It has many of the 
qualities of a good boys’ book. ; 


General Knowledge Competition 


Tue 


response 


General Knowledge Competition is cliciting a ready 


readers, although mistaken 
our purpose and sent in answers to the questions set last 
week, instead of 


paper for themselves. 


from our some have 


thinking out a new General Knowledge 
We have chosen Mr. P. Hope Wallace’s 
questions on Shakespeare for the prize of one guinea this 
week : merit, 
and are being held over until an opportunity occurs to publish 
them. 


several other papers have much however, 


Questions from Shakespeare 


From what plays do the following quotations come ?— 


1. (a) ‘‘ Lady, you are the cruell’st she alive.” 
me «4 . let the world slip, we shall ne’er be younger.’ 
(c) “*. . . it is a tale told by an idiot ~ 
(d) “Two may keep counsel, putting one away.” 


’ 


2. From what plays are the following characters ? Euphronius - 
Voltimand—Gremio— Phebe. 
3. How many conspirators against Julius Caesar were there ? 


os 


. What are Hamlet's first words ? 


5. In what plays are the following mentioned ? The fat woman 
of Bransford—-the cat i’ the adage — like two spent swimmers, 
6. What did the third witch in Macbeth deduce by the “ pricking 


of her 
7. Who was 
8. How did Ophelia meet her end ? 
9. Whom did Theseus marry in A Midsummer Night's Dream ? 


thumbs 


‘more sinned against, than sinning ”’ 


10. What was Shylock’s bargain ? 

1]. In what play does ‘‘ La Pucelle * appear ? 

12. Where does the first scene of Romeo and Julict take place ? 

13. With what instrument did Katharina break Hortensio’s head ? 


Answers to the above and to the Biblical questions of 
last week will be found on page 1046, 








Insurance 
HOW LIFE ASSURANCE WORKS. 

I HAVE sometimes suggested to employers that it would 
be an excellent thing if they encouraged systematic 
saving by their employees by promising that, if death 
occurred while in the employ of the firm, the employers 
would increase the savings to £100 and thereafter by 
a definite sum. The guarantee of this payment at 
death should be dependent on the regular saving of a 
specified amount each week. This is a very practical 
inducement to save, and costs very little. Experience 
shows that this payment is an economy rather than an 
expense for the employer, and the trade-union attitude 
towards expensive superannuation funds is not always 
enthusiastic. 

This plan illustrates happily the 
assurance works, If a man saves 2s. a week for a little 
less than fifteen years, he will have £100 of his own. 
If he dies before his savings amount to £100, the employer 
makes up the difference. The employer can obtain 
from an insurance company a policy which guarantees the 
steadily reducing amounts in the event of the man’s 
early death. This constitutes in effect a fifteen-year 
endowment assurance under which the sum assured is 
paid at the end of fifteen years, or at death, if previous. 
The employee carries out the savings bank part of the 
transaction, and the employer pays for the insurance 
protection. 

Most life assurance policies work in exactly the 
same way. In determining the rates of premium that 
should be charged, an actuary has to arrange that the 
amounts paid out of the premium each year will accumu- 
late to the sum assured by the latest date at which the 
policy can become a claim, while another part of the 
premium pays for insurance protection, or the difference 
between the accumulated savings and the sum assured. 

Under endowment assurance policies, the latest date 
at which a policy can become a claim is that on which 
the policy matures by survivance, either at the end of 
twenty years, or at age sixty, or to the end of whatever 
endowment period may be selected. 

For whole life policies, according to the table in most 
general use, the latest date for payment is age 103, by 
which time everybody is supposed to be dead. Hence 
a whole life policy is really endowment assurance payable 
at age 103, or at death, if previous. 

These considerations are a definite h¢ Ip in choosing the 
most suitable kind of policy. If we merely want an 
investment, we should take endowment assurance for 
a comparatively short term, but if the important thing 
in our case is protection for dependents, accompanied 
by an excellent investment, then we should take endow- 
ment assurance for longer periods, even up to age 103, 
which is ordinarily called a whole life policy. 

Another thing that follows from the recognition that 
life assurance is a combination of savings and protection, 
is that we should take out policies as early in life as we 
ean. One reason for this is that the cost of insurance 
protection for a given amount at young ages, is very 
much less than it is at older ages. The death-rate is 
higher at sixty-five than at twenty-five, and naturally 
at the older age we have to pay much more for the 
chance of £100 being paid in the event of death within 
twelve months, than we should have to pay at age twenty- 
live. The best age of all for commencing life assurance 
is at birth, under the system of deferred assurances for 
children which I shall describe in a future article. 

Frequently when a man is contemplating taking out 
a policy he compares the accumulation of his premiums 
at compound interest with the sum payable under the 
policy at the end of the endowment period, or he takes 
the average duration of life, and compares the accumulated 
premiums with the sum assured by the policy at the end 
of that time. These methods are absurd, and give no 
indication of the real yield upon a policy because they 
take no account of the value of the insurance protection, 

There are correct methods of finding the rate of interest 
yielded by life assurance, which proves to be surprisingly 
high. WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 


way in which life 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Cheques and the Public 


As might have been anticipated, the plan of the Midland 
Bank for substituting “ receipts ” for small cheques of 
under £2 has excited quite a keen controversy and was 
the subject of a statement in the House last week by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the last issue of the 
Spectator 1 referred to the plan which had been initiated 
by. the Midland Bank, but in view of the interest which 
has been aroused in the matter, it may be useful to place 
on record the exact form of the “ receipts ” in question. 
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SPECIMEN OF MIDLAND BANK RECEIPT. 


Tt may be recalled that when the original announcements 
appeared in the Press they were accompanied by the 
statement, on the authority of the Midland Bank, that 
the matter had been submitted to the Inland Revenue 
authorities, who had raised no objection whatever to the 
proposal. A few days later Mr. Winston Churchill, in 
the House of Commons replying to a question, said: 

“With reference to the new move of the Midland Bank as to 
non-stamped cheques for small sums, the general legal position of 
these receipts was primarily a matter for the consideration of those 
who issued them and those who used them. Nevertheless a number 
of questions of public interest and the revenue aspects of the 
proposal were also important. Neither the Board of Inland Revenue 
nor the Treasury, still less H.M. Government, had been consulted 
on or expressed any opinion upon the principles involved. The 
Covernment were consulting counsel on the question of the liability 
of these receipts to stamp duty. He was not yet in possession of 
the legal view, nor could he at present form any reliable estimate of 
the possible loss of revenue. 

* He was prepared to say that should it be found necessary to 
safeguard the revenue from serious inroads detrimental to the 
finances of the year, there would be ample time to deal with the 
matter before the Committee stage of the Finance Bill.” 


Reconcinixnc turk Two STrareMents. 


It will be noted from the foregoing that the Chancellor’s 
statement appeared to be very much at variance with the 
assurance given by the Midland Bank as to the consent 
of the Inland Revenue authorities having been obtained, 
but this point I should regard as of small importance 
because both statements are doubtless really accurate. 
In the judgment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, real 
consent to such a proposal can doubtless only be regarded 
as having been afforded when the permission has been 
given as a result of careful consideration by the entire 
Inland Revenue Board, and, possibly, as a result of 
conversations between that Board and the Treasury. In 
the banking world, however, decisions on points connected 
with stamping have often to be obtained at. short notice 
and usually under such circumstances the decision of some 
Iniand Revenue official is regarded as decisive and good 
enough to go upon, This point, therefore, as lL have said, 
is comparatively unimportant, but of much greater 
importance and interest is the question of the desirability 
or otherwise of the free use of these “ Receipts ” in lieu 
of the cheque. 

Points IN Favour. 

There are, I think, two main points to be made in 

favour of the use of these “ receipts.” The first is the 


general conveaience to the public and the avoidance of 
the twopenny stamp which im the case of cheques under 


£2 is undoubtedly an oncrous impost and one, morcover, 
which is not levied in a great banking country like the 
United States, so that it can fairly be urged that the 
public here and even small trade transactions are unneces. 
sarily harassed by the twopenny cheque stamp. Further, 
there can be no question that if the small “ Receipts ” 
in lieu of cheques became extensively used there would be 
a considerable economy in the matter of Treasury Note 
circulation, while it is even conceivable that the movement 
might tend to popularize the opening of small banking 
accounts and prove an incentive to thrift. 
Some DrawBacks. 

But while these points in favour of the * chequelets,” 
as they have come to be called, can freely be admitted, 
there are undoubtedly other considerations which have 
to be borne in mind. In the first place, there would 
obviously be a heavy loss to the Treasury which would 
arise not only out of a reduction in the volume of stamped 
cheques circulated, but also in the number of Postal 
Orders, inasmuch ‘as it would be possible to fill in these 
“receipts ” for exact amounts for anything under £2, 
Moreover, it is easy also to see ways in which the 
“receipts ” might be abused and payments for over 
{2 be effected by the handing over of two “ receipts” 
instead of one stamped cheque for the full amount, 
Nor, of course, would there be the same protection to 
the public as in the case of a cheque, because there 
would be no system of crossing. 

AUTHORIZATION—- Nor INSTRUCTION. 

Here again, however, we are up against another point 
of dissimilarity between the “ receipts ”” and the cheque, 
because whereas the cheque is practically a command to 
the bank to make the payment, the “ receipt ” is only an 
authorization, customers of the bank taking out these 
books of “ receipts,” signing, in the first place, a form 
in which they “ authorize” the bank to pay out the 
various items on the “ reccipts ” bearing the depositor’s 
signature. This is an arrangement which presumably 
complies with the requirements of any system substituting 
the * receipt ” for the cheque, but it seems to be a point 
not without its practical application as regards the free 
convertibility of the “ receipts.” A further objection is 
one which concerns the banks rather than the general 
public, namely, the vast amount of labour which seems 
likely to be entailed by the number of small entries, to 
say nothing of the increased labour in the “ clearings” 
should the new “ receipts” multiply. 


DeriniteE Ruuinc ReQuiren. 

Having regard to all these circumstances, and espe- 
cially the uncertainty as to the legal status of the new 
documents in view of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
statements, it is certainly not surprising that the 
authorities of the Clearing House should have deferred a 
decision with regard to the granting of clearing facilities. 
So far as may be judged at present, there would seem to be 
no question as to the legality of the “ receipts ” as used 
between the bank and its own customers for amounts 
under £2, but the question as to their free use as a means 
for passing on payments to third parties seems likely to 
depend upon whether the Clearing House facilities are 
granted, and that, in its turn, will doubtless depend upon 
the final decision given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with regard to the legality of the * receipts ~ in payment 
to third parties without being stamped. 


A Hurriep Proposat. 
One could wish—though it does not scem very probable 
that as a result of the interest which has been aroused 
by these proposed “receipts” in lieu of small cheques 
the cheque stamp itself might be reduced to its old level 
of one penny, when the motive for evasion would be much 
less pronounced. I could also wish that before the plan 
had been published there might have been the advantage 
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Interpreters of Nature 
SIR GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., M.D., 
Hon, DCL. 
Chief Medical Officer Ministry of Health 


“ , . an-achievement in the study of the history of 





medicine."—Manchester Guardian. 
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; THE FARM-HOUSE BED ® 


HIS bedstead in ‘‘ weathered ’’ 


The Modern Movement in Art 








R. H. WILENSKI oak goes well with old oak 

With thirty-two illustrations. furniture. It is typical of many 

“Tt is the first precise and coherent attempt I have met at reproductions and adaptations which 

a survey of the artistic world of the recent past and of may be seen in Heal’s shop and— } 
to-day.”"—Epmunp Du ac in the Evening Standard. what is very important—the price of 
this, and other equally delightful 

vane oe 12s. 6d. wet pieces, will be found to be extremely i 

: moderate. a” 
A Defence of Conservatism ‘*The Farm- House Bed,”’ 3ft.wide, costs £13 

A Further Textbook for Tories ly peg A pry Wee yd Pir 


ANTHONY M. ceipintailotain ; H EAL & SON [7? 


“Tt is a book that every Conservative should read. 
saeeiaiiic; thes TOTTENHAM COURT_ROAD. Ws 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 














Francis Thompson 
The Poet of Earth in Heaven. A study in Poetic BOOKS FOR THE DISCRIMINATING READER 
a 


Mysticism and the Evolution of Love Poetry. 


“Mr. Megroz is an initiate; he perceives, he compre- BY G. B .S ky ERN 


hends.”"—Sunday Times. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net BO! Ql | i . | Ea 


Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 














’ e net. In this new book the author of Tents 
Between Thames and Chilter ns of Israel, A Deputy Was King, etc., describes 
Being literary and historical studies of the country of her travels through the wine country of 


France at vintage time, her sojourn at 
romantic little inns where the wine of the 
get this little book and read it, thrusting it in country is sold in its virgin form, together 
with much quaint information for those who 
, a value the pleasures of the cellar. A book of 
Crown 8vo, 3. net travel with a difference. Secure your copy 
to-day from Library or Bookshop. 


Sussex Pilgrimages BY H. D THOREAU 


“. . « a good proud piece of local patriotism lit by 


humour and pleasant tales.”"—Sphere. WaAl DEN 


Demy 8yo. 12s. 6d, net 


Milton, Penn, Gray, Burke and the Disraelis. 


your pocket for reference when you set forth.”—Eve. 











Thoreau’s Walden has long since taken its 
. . >. 
place among the living classics of the open- 


. air life. ‘This new and handsome edition 
The White Hen contains sixteen woodcuts by 


PETER TRAILL E, FITCH DAGLISH 
an whose work is unsurpassed in contemporary 
The theme, the problem, and the characters are worked art. Ready Shortly. Medium 8vo, 25s. net. 
out with skill, but it is the brilliant veracity of the There is also a limited and numbered edition 


of 100 copies, printed on hand-made paper 

P , 5 as and quarter bound in vellum, price 84s, net 

—John o' London's Weekly = se ; ’ ; : 
vs Weekly. This edition contains an_ extra 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net woodcut signed by the Artist. 
Prospectuses free on application. 


dialogue which makes the novel an outstanding book.” 











Result of tl £10 Prize Competis n for the best essay on Ruths H 

4 ae ; ' : i . : Brockington'’s novel WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES. The Prize 
24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 kas hoon awarded to Mr. V. G. Pearn, St, Michel's Coiteve, | 
ea j sutldford, Surrey. } 
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£215 10s. Od. PER YEAR 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


to the man of 64 who can invest £2,000 
in an African Life Annuity. DOUBLE 
YOUR INCOME WITH SAFETY. You 
can invest any amount from £100, and if 
you are older the return is even larger. 


An African Life Annuity 


backed by funds exceeding £4,000,000 is a 

gilt-edged investment. It will pay you to 

get our terms before buying your annuity. 

Write in confidence for explanatory Booklet 

(T) stating date and year of birth to 

African Life Assurance Society, 11/12 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


Post this Form To-day 


SUseaaeeenaceneaal TT 
: ENQUIRY FORM: B 
z (No obligation entailed.) % @ 
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= ‘ = 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES | 


ANNUAL 2/6 APPEAL | 








PLEASE HELP THE LITTLE CHILD 
UP THE LADDER. 

7,839 orphan and destitute little ones are 
anxiously watching 
for upon her successful climb depends their 
breakfasts, their dinners, and _ their 
Please help her by sending your customary 
gift to the Half-Crown Fund; you always 
give to the Annual Appeal for 400,000 
Halt-Crowns for the Children’s Food. 


her upward progress, 


teas ! 





Cheques, etc., payable to “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food 





Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, 22, Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, FE, 1, 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET E.C. 2. 
West End wes 17 hanes meee Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Se iw Capital ‘i én £4,000,000 

rve Fund . £3,810,000 

Re erve Liability of P ropri ietors under the Charter -. #£4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
fescription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








A GENUINE 
OLD STYLE 
TOBACCO. 


HOSE who state 

that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained of the 
quality of 20 or 30 years 
ago should smoke FOUR 
SQUARE Matured Vir- 
ginia. It has that genuine 
old style quality, is air- 
cured, sun-dried pure Vir- 
ginia leaf, matured in the 
and cut from the 





FROM Most Goop Tor 
conists tn 1 & 2 oz. PACKFTS, 
OR 3LB. SILVERED TINS AT 
1s. Zid, PER O7Z. 

In case of difficulty in ob 
taining lo¢ ally, write direct 
to manufacturers, enclosing 
money for quantity required. 
This wil be sent Post F ree. 
Please alse enclose nam e and 
address of your Tobacconist. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LID. _ Lebacco Manfrs., PAISLEY. 
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sake, 























LAUSANNE, 
French Switzerland. 


Modern School of Languages 
and Commercial Subjects, 
with Leaving Diploma, 





Thorough study of French and practical preparation for 
Business Careers. French Holiday Classes at CHAMPERY, 
highly suited to boys and girls requiring healthy open-air 
life, sports and excursions, Exce!lent boarding, all comforts. 
Park, 

Prospectus on application. 














STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10,45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JUNE 13th, Mth and 15th, GLORIA SWANSON and Eugene 
O’Brien in “* FINE MANNERS”; LYA MARA iy ** THE BLUE 
DANUBE,” based on the World-famous Waltz, &¢, 
JUNE 16th, 17th and i8th, Marceline ro, and 
** THAT MODEL FROM PARIS NITA 


Bert Lytell in 
5 TEWART and 
rom the famous 








George Sidney in ** THE PRINCE or PILSE N,” 
Musical Comedy, &c. 





THE UNION BANK OF gators LIMITED, 











Established 1837, Rqeespens aled 1880. Capit: Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital aid-up, £3, 500, 000; Reserve Fun £4,200,0 
Reserve Liability of loot £7,000,000, DR: AFTS are t SRANTED ¢ 
the Bank's Branches throughout the Australia ates and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAP Hie REMIT ANCES are also made, BILL 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS e received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Londoa, 
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of a full discussion of it and of its many complications 
py the clearing bankers as a whole, when it would have 
been possible to have had, as against the purely official 
Treasury view, the considered opinion of the banking 
community as to the desirability of the innovation. 
Artrnur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Frencn Monetary Powrcy. 

Apart from 2 few Industrial and Speculative descriptions, the 
stock Markets have experienced a quict three weeks, the dis- 
turbing influences being the length of the account, the 
Whitsun holidays, and last, but by no means least, uncertainty 
with regard to the monetary outlook. This last factor is, as I 
explained last week, being largely dominated for the moment 
py the French monetary policy. Briefly stated, the French 
monetary—and, it might almost with equal truth be said the 
French political—authorities, have decided that the interests 
of the country are best served at the moment by * pegging ”’ 
the france artificially at 124 instead of an out-and-out stabiliza- 
tion scheme, and a consequence of that policy is complete 
failure to arrest speculative purchases of the frane, which 
would be checked automatically by a sound scheme of sta- 
pilization. Apparently, however, for political ends, French 
politicians wish to defer stabilization until after the next 
elections, and meanwhile are harassed by the inconveniently 
large demand for the frane which, as I explained later, is 
resulting in the Bank of France obtaining the control of a 
colossal total of foreign credits. 

* * * * 
HARASSING OrnierR Markers. 

The French authorities seem now, however, bent upon 
trying to arrest the purchases of the france, not by adopting 
sound measures in their own country, but by making foreign 
Money Markets, and notably London, so stringent as to arrest 
purchases of the frane. Already more than £3,000,000 of gold 
has been taken from the Bank of England by the Bank of 
France, and if the movements were to continue we should 
experience all the inconveniences arising from a higher Bank 
Rate. Not, be it observed, to serve any useful end such as 
creating more stable financial conditions in France or other 
parts of Kurope, but simply to enable the French authorities 
to postpone for a while longer an operation long over-due. 
So far as the more speculative sections of the Stock Markets 
are concerned, prices are likely enough to move independently 
of the developments I have referred to, but so long as there is 
uncertainty as to whether gold purchases for France may go 
to the length of oceasioning a rise in our Bank Rate, business 
in leading investment stocks is likely to remain at a standstill. 

“ * * * 
Burman Ot: Prorirs. 

But for the fact that two years’ dividends from the eom- 
pany’s Anglo-Persian holding chanced to fall in the previous 
year the profits of the Burmah Oil Company for 1926 would 
have been greater than they were. As it was, however, they 
totalled no Jess than £2,503,000 against £2,405.000 for the 
previous year. The Report, in fact, shows very prosperous 
conditions and emphasis is laid in it upon the benefits of 
refinery construction and savings in other directions. The 
balance-sheet also shows a strong position with Investments 
standing at £6,834,000. On the other hand, the reports as to 
exploratory work are less encouraging, as it is stated that 
neither of the outside areas on test in Burmah has given other 
than negative results. Crude oil production by the Assam Oil 
Company showed a large increase, but the Report refers to a 
further fall in the value of oil products due to over-production 
in the United States. 

* * - * 
A 70 pER CENT. DiviDEND. 

Although the profits of the Zine Corporation for last year 
fell below the record figures for 1925, the result was neverthe- 
less a thoroughly satisfactory one, the amount of the profit 
being £424,048. Dividends are once again on the superlative 
seale, 55 per cent. being paid on the Preference and 70 per cent. 
on the Ordinary. A slightly lower level of metal prices was 
Tesponsible for the moderate reduction in profits, while a 
shortage of water was an adverse factor. Development work 
during the year, however, is stated to have been of a 
thoroughly satisfactory character. 

~ * * * 
Activity IN CAprIraL Tssvues. 

The past month has been a busy one in the matter of 
capital flotations, and this is shown in the monthly statistics 
compiled by the Midland Bank, from which it appears that 
the total issues in the United Kingdom for the month of May 
amounted to £34,516,000, as compared with £22,267,000 in 
April and £10,888,000 in May of last year. Of last month's 
total nearly £24,000,000 represented capital raised for use in 
the United Kingdom, while £8,786,000 represented loans to 
British Possessions, As Wis Ma 


Notes for Collectors 


Messrs. Curistie’s two big picture sales on May 13th and 
20th have been instructive. It is clear that the old English 
masters are still most popular with collectors. From the 
purely artistic standpoint they were not well represented at 
the Raphael sale of May 20th, and yet their portraits fetched 
very high prices. Romney, most unequal of painters, is the 
favourite. His ‘* Mrs. Prescott and Children” fetched 
£9,660 and his *‘ Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante ” £10,500, 
yet neither of them is a good Romney. Of French painters 
Corot maintains his prestige. His typical Italian scene, 
* Chevriére au Bord de Eau,” brought £5,565 on May 13th, 
and Mr. Croal Thomson bought two small and charming 
French landscapes, also from Mrs. Denison’s collection, for 
£3,570 and £1,995 respectively. Charles Jacque, painter and 
etcher of sheep, is gaining in favour while Troyon is losing. 
As for Meissonier, the craze for his meticulous military scenes 
has waned. Even his * 1814,” a replica of the Louvre picture, 
only fetched £1,470, and his technically wonderful ** Man 
Writing * sold for £861-—barely a third of its price in the 
Secretan sale of 1889. While fashions in modern pictures 
change, good examples of older masters are steadily appreciat- 
ing. On May 20th, for instance, a fine pair of portraits by 
Bol, Rembrandt's disciple, brought £7,560, another pair by 
his elder contemporary, Pickenoy, £5,985, and a noble pair 
of the Emperor Charles V. and his wife, by Sanchez Coello, 
£1,575. These are sound investments. 

One more of the few remaining English collections that are 
of the first rank will be dispersed at Messrs. Christie’s in July. 
It was formed by Mr. R. 8S. Holford, who built Dorchester 
House, Park Lane, and employed Alfred Stevens, the sculptor 
of the Wellington Memorial at St. Paul’s, to decorate the 
dining-room. It passed to Holford’s son, the late Sir George 
Holford, who sold some of the best pictures and a few of the 
rarest books, including a perfect copy of the first edition of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. The old furniture, the Italian marriage- 
chests, the majolica, china and tapestries at Dorchester 
House and at Westonbirt are highly reputed among connois- 
seurs, and the Italian pictures, to be sold on July 15th, have 
figured at many of the Royal Academy’s winter exhibitions. 
Two fine portraits by Tintoretto, and a beautiful portrait of a 
Venetian lady by Lorenzo Lotto, are among the chief treasures 
in this part of the collection. 

Chess-players should be interested in the primitive chessmen 
discovered lately at Witchampton Manor near Wimborne, and 
given by Mrs. McGeagh to the British Museum, in whose 
Quarterly they are illustrated. The “ elephant” or bishop is 
a rounded block with two little faces on the upper edge. A 
broken piece bears the letters “* SATRAS,” probably a corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit word for chess. Mr. Dalton thinks that 
the inscription may be of the tenth century, in which case the 
chessmen would be the earliest as yet known, though the game, 
of course, is of immemorial antiquity. 

The fame of Antonius Stradivarius of Cremona brought 
many collectors to Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s on Muay 
19th, when the well-known violin belonging to the late 
Baroness M. J. Huyssen de Kattendyke, was sold. This excep- 
tionally fine Stradivarius, dated 1699, brought no less than 
£1,600. One hopes that the eventual owner will be able to 
play it. Nothing is sadder to see than a collection of fine 
fiddies in glass cases, whether in a museum or in the house of a 
man who cannot draw a note of music from them. Prices 
ruled high at the sale. A violin by the competent but hardly 
world-famous J. B. Guadagnini of Parma fetched £500. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia and daughter of our James I, 
was one of the most picturesque of Stuart princesses. A volume 
of Ben Jonson’s Works, dated 1631-41, edited by Sir Kenelm 
Digby and presented by him to the Queen, occurs in Messrs. 
Dobell’s new catalogue, where it is priced at £175. Digby's 
autograph and the fine contemporary binding are notable. 
But it is interesting also to know that Mr. Dobell bought the 
volume from the library of Cornelia Countess of Craven, at 
Combe Abbey, Coventry. For it was believed that Elizabeth, 
after the death of her unlucky husband, the Elector Palatine, 
secretly married William, first Earl of Craven. At any rate 
she left her books to him, and they remained at Combe Abbey 
until a recent date. Thus the Jonson volume enshrines much 
political as well as literary history. 

The steady rise in value of prints or books relating to America 
was illustrated again the other day at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s, when an unusually large number of engravings and 
lithographs was brought up for sale. That interesting collec- 
tion of a score of coloured aquatints, by Hill after Wall, known 
as the ‘ Hudson River Portfolio,” fetched 550 guineas. 
Another work, “* The Atlantic Neptune ” by Joseph Des Barres, 
with views of New York, Boston, Quebec and Louisburg, in 
coloured aquatints, brought 260 guineas. Thirty years ago a 
copy of the Hudson River set could be readily bought for ten 
or twelve guineas, for American collectors had not then 
awakened to the interest of old views of their rapidly changing 
country. 
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Another Rembrandt self-portrait is reported to have been 
found in the Budapest Museum. It had long been there, 
but none of the many experts who had seen it had supposed 
that it was the work of the master. Some adventurous 
person persuaded the director to take it out of the storeroom 
and have it cleaned, and then it was revealed as a genuine 
signed Rembrandt. This recalls the parallel case of the 
Rembrandt portrait from Temple Newsam, which was bought 
a year or so ago by Sir Joseph Duveen for £50,000. The 
portrait was well known to experts, who regarded it as a 
school-copy and advised the owner to sell it with other 
pictures that he did not want. At auction it fetched a 
trivial sum and passed into the hands of a country dealer 
before it was discovered anew by a London purc haser. The 
vagaries of experts are unending, more especially with 
Rembrandt. 

CONNOISSEUR. 


A Library List 


Miscei.annous.—Socrates Among His Peers. By Owen 
Grazebrook. (Kegan Paul.  6s.)——Suiter’s Gold. By 
li. Longan Stuart. Translated by Blaise Cendrars. 


(Ifeinemann. 8s. 6d.) The Post Office. By Sir Evelyn 
Murray. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) Companionable Books. 
By George Gordon. (Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d.) 
The Gentle Art of Theatre-Going. By John Drinkwater. 
(Holden. 6s.)—-—Driftwood. By W. G. Shotwell. 
(Longmans. 8s.) A Study of Races in the Ancient 
Near East. By W.H. Worrell. (Heffer. 8s. 6d.) The 
Wonder-Book of Aircraft. Edited by Harry Golding. 
(Ward, Lock. 6s.) Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, Vol.UX. 
New Edition. (Chambers. 20s.) 


Tfisrory AND Biocrapny.— The Roman Campagna in Classical 
Times. By Thomas Ashby. (Benn. 21s.) Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century. By A. J. Grant and H. W. V. 
Temperley. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) Our Holy and Our 
Beautiful House. By Rev. Chancellor G. Austen. 
(SP.C.K. 45s.) Some Famous Medical Trials. By 
Leonard A. Parry. (Churchill. 10s. 6d.) The Diary 
of a Country Parson. Vol. U1. Edited by John Beresford. 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Novis. The Woman who Siole Everything, and other Stories. 
By Arnold Bennett. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) Shepherd's 
Pie. By Owen Archer. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) The 


Ragged Garment. By K.P. P. Samuels. (‘T. Fisher Unwin. 


7s. 6d.) 





Answers to Biblical Questions of Last Week: 


1. “Making bricks without straw.” - Exodus v. “Skin of my 
teeth.’—Job xix. 20. “ Whiter than snow.”’—Ps. li. 7. 
“Cave of Adullam *---‘‘ cave.”--l Sam. xxii. 1, 2. “To 


* Casting 


possess one’s soul in patience.”—Luke xxi. 19. 
Job.” - 


pearls before swine.”’— Matt. vii. 6.) “ Patience of 
James v. 2. “ Angels unawares.’ -Hebrews xiii. 2. 
2. The bones of Joseph were buried in Shechem.— Josh. xxiv. 32. 
3. Three younger sons who were preferred before the elder were 
Jacob before Eseu, Ephraim before Manasseh, David before 
all his brethren. 
4. David. 
5. Jovebel’s taunt to Jehu, as he rods 


5. 2 Kings ix. 31. 
ti. Ahbsulom and Ichitophel, by Jobn Dryden, 


1682. 


into Jezreel. 
1681 


¥ \dam’s apple,” founded on Gen. 1ii., but the fruit of the 
forbidden tree is never named “an apple.” “* Prodigal son,” 
taken from the page heading of the Parable in Luke xv., but 


the phrase does not occur in the text. “ Jeremiad,”’ used in 


a disparaging way. but all Jeremiah’s prophecies of woe came 
true. 

S. Sp woken of Samson's dying slaughier of the Philistines at Caza, 

J or Send Xvi. 

9. The Book of Esther. 

lo. Jose ph and Danie l. 

ll. Cenesis means “* Beginning Exodus, * Departure”; Deuter- 
onomy, “ The Sec: ond Law.” 

12. Pilate asked the question: Bacon's First Essay opens by 
quoting it. 

$. Balaam prophesied unwillingly ; Caiaphas unconsciously ; each 


prophesied the truth. 


Answers to Shakespeare Questions this Week: 
Act I., ac. v., 1. 25 3 () Taming of the Shrew, 
(c) Macheth, Act v., », L. 26, 27; (d) Rome ° 
209. 2 yr at and Cleopatra— 
You Like It. 3. EKight.—-—— 


}. (a) Twelfth Night, 
Induction IL., 1. 145; 
and Juliet, Act I1., se. 4, 1. 
Hamlet —Taming of the Shrew —As 
4. * A little more than kin, and less than kind.’’- 3. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor—Macbeth —Macheth.——t. ‘That was 
their way. 7. King Lear.—8. By drowning. 9. 

Three thousand ducats, or a pound of flesh. 
in the first part of King Henry the Sixth ——12. 
*-——-13. A lute. 


someone 


coming 


Hippolyta 10. 
1}. Joan of Are, 
* Verona, a public place. 


— 
This Week in London 
FILMS. 

Astori1A.—The Music Master. The sufferings of a Composer 


in search of his daughter: good for such as like 
the throttle open. 

PLaza.—Children of Divorce. The title explains much, but 
that pert, clever Clara Bow is the picture's heroine. 

Marsie Arcu.-—Beau Brummell. Revival of one of John Barry. 
more’s best films. 

= wragesa Fine Manners. Gloria Swanson not 
Forlorn Rin A first-rate open air film about co: 
acted and I jolly. 


sentiment with 


not 


at her best, 
boys, well 


DEAF! 


Modern means of combating deafness, 





A remarkable BRITISH invention, entirely different in principle 
and efficiency, has rendered all else out of date. : 

The hearing faculty works by vibrations of sound, and lasting relief 
from the malady of deafness can only be obtained by the setting 
into motion again of the vibratory organs. Your own deaf ears 
are made to function again in their normal manner, without the use 
of the old cumbrous Aids with their headbands, tubes, etc. ! 

You cannot afford to be burdened. Such hearing to-day is offered 
you that has hitherto been quite impossible! Perfect hearing without 
strain or embarrassment! The “ Ossicaide,” working upon the 
scientific principle of hearing, has been recognised by the Medical 
Profession as the only Sound and Reliable means of Aiding the Deaf 
for the future. It cannot fail, and is guaranteed for your lifetime, 

SPECIAL FREE DEMONSTRATIONS of this remarkable invention are 
being held im all parts of the country; also Home Tests without fee 
or obligation. 

Enter your name and address upon the form below, and POST NOW, 
Free consultations are held in London, under the personal supervision 
of the inventor. Hours 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturdays 9.30 am: 
till | p.m. 


“Ossicatde” 


V. A. FOOT, F. I. P. L., Just above 


Sole Inventor. Oxford Circus. 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 1528. 


To “ Ossicaide,” Walmar neath 

296 Regent Street, London, W.1 
Free Booklet, “ Hearing for the Deaf,” and 
being held in my district; also 





Please send me 
particulars of demonstrations 
Free Home Tests. 














Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Shareholders No Commissioa 
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(cane Bi BOOKS, ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART 
b ("Scauans GUERING RARE BOORD 4 Paints, 0 
= G SAPHA, a“ VODC _ ‘NOM 3 
bie ANTIQUES, Fic. ann TINVITED : TO. APPLY John Marray Ss New Books 

kak oe: 
as ae THE DIARY OF LADY 
sows S aS AMB RIDGE FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
33> ng 4 xs a Edited by JOHN BAILEY. 
** A document that reveals her character in all its 
eet ratis nobility.”"—-The Times. 
I TRINITY ST: CAMBRIDGE *“ Perhaps the most complete and vivacious picture 
, of the more interesting period of Victoria’s reign ever 


i‘ A. NEUHUYS, 


32 DEAN ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


Catalogues of Antiquarian French Books Gratis and Post Free, 
and also MORELLET (Abbé) Lettres 4 Lord Shelburne. 
1772-1803. 12mo. P. 1898. Cloth. New. (342 pp.) 7/6 net 
cash, post free. Business by post only. 


BOOK BARGAINS. 


Our iatest list of publishers’ remainders is full of exceptional 
bargains, All new copies at a fraction of the original price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD. 


Booksellers since 1852 
265, HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON, W.C. 


Also just issued, a useful catalogue of G«neral Literature, Classical 
Reprint . 


_—_—_—_—— 


ELKIN MATHEWS, LIMITED, 
First Edition of English Books 
Catalogues sent to any address 


4a CORK STREET, LONDON, w. . 





_—_——— 











: ee BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


teciuy Booksellers. 
Pa HIGH HOLB( IRN, LONDON, wc.1. 








Larct 1 Untove Sto ip and New Books on Att Brancnes 
oF ARCHITECTURE, THE De RATIVE AND Fixe - Azrs, 9 including 
Fine Books ror CoLLectors. 











Enquirics Solicited. Catalogues free on re 
ae 
Every Conceivable Subj ject. . | 
Foyles hold nimi books (secon ul and \ yn 
every subject, including ( sesad Art, and — ake y. 41 ° ’R: 
Books, First Edition al Sets of Authors. Send 1 list a requirements. 
Twenty Departmenta Cat logues issue 1: seit post 





93 10 @ aie s). 


FOYLE’S BOCKLOVERS — 
119 to 125 Charing Cress Road, 





ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, | 


rep 1842. LTD. 


OLD ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND 
LANDSCAPES. 


MODERN FRENCH PICTURES. 





Photographs sent on request. 


THE LATEST ETCHINGS AND WOODCUTS. 


155 NEW BOND | STREET, LONDON. 

















Messrs. SOTHEBY & co. 


ESTD. 1744, 
34-35 New Bond Strect, London, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 


Each Sale ’ at one o'clock precisely. 
The Lineary formed by the tat Thomas Wright Dewar 
Eeq., of Heather Bank Wirchead fecld by Order of his 
Executors) 
June 2th—22nd Printed Books. 
June 2ith—20th Valuable Printed Books, tlumi inated pri. ae Auto 
graph Letters, ete., comprising the pro V the R 
Hon. Lord Lei ah and md us “Col. E. G ‘Treyte Bullock, 
O.M.G., including Literature of the xvii end Xv ii centaur 
presentation copies f work ‘es Rte age oath ts 
Illustrated catalogues (6 plates) 3/-. 
Sales on view at least two days prior Catalegucs may be had. 
Printed lists of prices and buyers’ nan may be purchased after cach 
sale. Particulars on application 


June 13th 





a 








given.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Lady Frederick lived a beautiful life and Mr. 
Bailey has written a beautiful book about a 


Sunday Times. Two Volumes. Illustrated. 36s. ne 


BY THE CLOCK OF ST. JAMES’S 
By PERCY ARMYTAGE, C.V.O. 
The author's reminiscences of 25 years in the Royal Household 
2s a Gentleman Usher, record a deeply interesting and representa- 
tive procession of the great figures of Victorian, Edwardian and 


Georgian England. Iiust tr rated. 18s. net. 


MY WORKING LIFE 
By Col. The LORD SYDENHAM of COMBE, G.C.S.I. 
Throws much new and interesting light on public event, and 
on the work of our rulers during the last ha lf century. 
illustrated. 21s. net. Ready Thu sday the 16th. 











A FAMOUS INDIAN REGIMENT 
“ THE KALI PANCHWIN, @ 
2/5th [FORMERLY THE 10st.|] MA .TTA LIGHT INFAN TRY. 
By the late COL. SIR REGIN ALI HENNELL, C.V.O. 
With Maps and [llustrations. 12s. net 





THE TRUTH ABOUT JUTLAND 
By Rear-Admiral J. E. T. HARPER, c.s. 
* No impartial reader of this admirably clear and 
concise treatise can doubt the aut! 


auther’s honesty of pur- 
pose and well-balanced judgment.—The Observer. 

** A Jutland commentary by Admiral Harper must 
necessarily be a more authoritative piece of work than 
a Jutland commentary by Mr. W insto n Churchill . 
sober, well-informed, well-written.” —The Times. 

** A remarkable book.” —M ornis ng Post 

** A wonderfully clear account.” ~Alinnchestas Cdn. 


Third large With Plans. 5s. net. 


beasiane ion. 





New 7s. 6d. - nel Novels. 


THE CASE-BOOK OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Rea dy As ne 16 By A. 


, BUT YESTERDAY’ 


By MAUD DIVER. 





CONAN DOYL! 





HULA: A eae of Hawaii 


By ARMINE. VON TEMPSKI. 


PEACOCKS 


And Other Stories of Java 
By VENNETTE HERRON. 

** Mrs. Herron gives us studies of human nature 
which for their freshness and power suggests Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘ Plain Tales.’ If the comparison seems high, 
let the doubting reader get * Peacocks.’ A writer of 
the very first order.” —Church of England Newspaper. 

** ‘These extremely clever and intere sting stories. 
It is a very remarkable first book.” aily Tei graph. 


i a Mi eB Ss on 


Alii Street, W. 1. 
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MONS? “ 
A TRIBUTE FROM aw 
REAL 4 was % 

DEVON olhet 


Rare apples from Pastoral Devon’s renowned orchards on sunny 
banks of River Dart, near Paignton seashore, and inborn skill 
in the Apple Mills, go to make our Cyders rare, delicious drink. 
TASTE and see how good these C yders are. Four different 
kinds, including our non-intoxicant “SYDRINA,” are sent 
FREE, if 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing and postage. 
JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, TOTNES, DEVON. 





-— Se ————— TF 


Beauty on all sides! 


If vour interior walls are painted with “ Wallpax” (the only patent flat 
wax | eed m: ne = in this country) they can always be beautiful, fresh and clean, 
because washing or scrubbing doesn't harm 


“WALLPAX’ 


THE WONDER PAINT 557% 
whether paiated on paper, canvas, plaster, wood, stone or iron. Dries 
with a soft a ah like finish. 

Available in 32 lovely colours to harmonize with any decoration scheme. 
Ask your decorator, and write for the interesting free book to Sole 
Manu} facturers and Patentces: 








SAMUEL WILLS & co., LTD., 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 























THE PRUDENTIAL 
| OF COURSE ! 


| 
| INSURANCE ? 
| 


























{ 
i 
| 
Da Veil: “ His pictures of Life under he Lye 3 are particularly 
interesting and make sad ing.” 
h Po * Wost entertat wing, beck. 


An excellent book.” 


RUSSIA PRES WITHIN 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF MANY YEARS & ESPECIALLY SINCE 1923 | 


By HERBERT BURY. 


Vor yea! tishop of Nori und Contes al Europe, and now Assistant 
Bishop of ‘Landen. Wit ae) Lilus; Demy & 8 i 


THE CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING CO., LID, 33 Conen Street, Strand. 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY ‘4 CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. _Cchoared Illustration Free. 


“ass oe 
pe | 
THE HAY FEVER SEASON. 


just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever 
claims its victims. The intense irritation prevents any 
»leasure out of doors. “ Vapex" gives relief, whilst its 
yular use affords protection. Put a drop on your hand- 
kerchicf each merning so that you can inhale the vapour 
luring the day. 
All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 
Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsicy Vale, Lancs. 
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202. Packet 2/8 
3lb. Tin §/4 





201 BLOCK 


FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 



















AND MENTAL TRAINING 


There are Books that shut-in and Books that 
open-out. Books that train and enrich the 
} 





mind, Books that lead to habits of consecutive 
thinking, are the necessities of an active post- 
war people. We can show you Books that 
bring out the latent possibilities of the mind. 
Let us help you to buy the right Books. 

Send for Catalogues 


J.& E.BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones- ange Be 1223 and 1224 




































New Revised Edition. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
“Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


Author of , ; 
“The Hair and the Nervous System, 


“ Alopecia Arcata,” 
CtC., Cte. 

“Everybody should read this little book.”—Scotsman. 

“ The precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 
tion, and restoration of the hair are at once simple, lucid, 
and convincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 6d. from J HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


Consultations free. ’Phone: Victoria 2215. 
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‘THE ELDEST SISTER 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIS T 





er THE IDEAS OF THE FALL 
AND OF ORIGINAL SIN 


lA Historical and Critical Study, being the Bampton 


Lectures for 1924. 


By the Rev. N. P. WILLIAMS, D.D., Fellow of Exete: 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 21s. net, 
The most valuable contribution to doctrinal and_ historical 


It is a great happiness to 
’ making a great contribu 


for many years 


theology made a 36 
to-day after so lo mg a time 


find Ox ford ‘ 


tion, not merely to histori al criticism, but to dogmatic theolog y. 
s 2 *s at must ° » read: and no teacher of theslogy will be excusable 
! t Dr. H. L. Goupce in the Church Times. 


who fails to re 





‘PLANT AU1 AUTOGRAPHS 


AND THEIR REVELATIONS | 


By Sir JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With Portrait of the Author and numerous Illustrations. 
8yo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is one 


e ce o there is as 


records we have read for years 
reader need boggle at.” 
The Spectator. 


of the most fascinating 
thing tl non-scientiti 


THE ‘SERVANT OF ALL 

Pages from the Family, Social, and Political Life of my 
Father, the Right Hon. James Wilson, M.P., during 
Twenty Years of the Mid-Victorian Era. 


By EMILIE I. BARRINGTON (Mrs. Russell Barrington). 
Two Volumes. With Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. net. 








AND OTHER POEMS 


16mo. 5s. net. 


By GWEN CLEAR. 


| EUROPE ‘IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY, 1789-1914 


By A. J. GRANT, M.A., and H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, 
M.A., O.B.E. With 12 Maps, 6 of which are in colour. 
8yo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


A Review of Public Events 
¥ 1926. 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., 


ECONOMICS FOR NICODEMUS 


By J. C. McKERROW. 2 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


THE ENGLISH PUBLIC HOUSE AS IT IS 


By ERNEST SELLEY. 8vo. 


NE iW NOVELS 78. 6a. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RODERIC FYFE 


oy JOLIN OX: NHAM 
best vein, and must rank among 





nd Abroad for the 


at Home a: 


Ph.D. 8vo. 30s. net. 


5s. net. 


nel onli 


‘Is in this author’ his most 
‘ - 


disting shed work, } t Guardian, 


WHIN FELL B; 
THE a aeanener gate TS 


PAMELA HAMILTON (Erica Oxenham). 


By MARJORY STRACHEY. 


“A dei book . The Observer. 
AN apeeeernged —- By JOAN YOUNG, 
Ee ae th considerable skill."—Daily Mait. 
THE INNER NUMBER By F. CHENHALLS WILLIAMS. 


“A censational story full of spies, Russian machinations, and 
murder trial j ter tte 
MEARHAM By W. LEONARD BUXTON. 

“There is about the whole book a sincere love for the English 
countrys The Times Literary Supplement, 
PEARL AND PLAIN By ACEITUNA GRIF! 

“A tale of mod ye «a ook to read and enjoy.” 

i Mail. 





~ LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 

















Memorabilia 


MADAME ISABELLE DE STEIGER 
Author of “On a Gold Basis,” ete. 
With cight illustrations in half-tone and line. 
21/- net. 

Madame de Steiger was for many years 
intimately associated with the occult movement in 
general, and the Hermetic school in particular 
The author relates many interesting reminis 
and of the many notabilities with whom 
she came in contact. 


The lat 


CENCES 


anecdotes 


The Book of 


The Hand 


by 
KATHARINE ST. HILL. 


Profuscly illustrated with half-tene and line illustrations. 
15/- net. 
A comprehensive and authoritative 
one of the foremost exponents of this art. 
serious contribution to the study of the si 
embodying the fruits of over thirty years’ © 
ence, Both the principles of the 1 
methods of the art are clearly elucidated. 


RIDER & CO., Paternoster Row, London. 


1 1 
text book by 


science a 

















THE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
MOVEMENT 


by 
HAROLD BELLMAN 


(General Manager, The Abbey Road Building Seciety ) 


with an important Foreword by 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP 


G.B.E., D.Sc. (Econ.). 
** A most lucid and concise Sketch of the 
development of a Great Social Movement.” 


** An absorbing and authoritative Study of 
the History, Scope and Procedure of 
Building Socicties at home and abroad.” 


Commander Hilion Young, M.P., Editor- 
in-Chief of “‘ The Financial Ne ws, ye 
“ The Building Societies Gazette ” :— 

** Lucid in expression, accurate in detail, 
not overburdened with statistics, thoughtful 
in idea, moderate in tone, it is the model of 
what such a work should be.” 


Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 3/6 net. 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex St., W.C.2. 
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per 1 / Qua. Oz. 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, 
granch of T' Impertal Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Lreland), Ltd W.A.257 
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“LUVISCA’ FOR MEN, 
















time to 
retire— 


Sleep comes easily to the 
man who _ retires in 
*LUVISCA’ PYJAMAS. 


Their soft, silky comfort is 


an — 
inducive to slumber. ‘They 
are luxurious wear, yet 
durable and economical. = Fa 
> 2 k f r 
: rea ter l 
sé gy 99 a * Luc tal 
H , ct rz uw 
'? rt. Nov 
: nein ithout 


— SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS é SOFT COLLARS (i895 


Si lartin 
are light, cool, comfortable wear. ECA t, 
They are serviceable, smart, and u 
suitable for all occasions. nea ’ 


“‘LuVvISCA FOR MEN 
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<< ems, 


“INCURABLES” 


£10,000 STILL NEEDED 
FOR PERMANENT INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Since 1863, and until her lamented death, the late Queen 
Alexandra was the Patroness of this Institution at Streatham 
to which she often referred as her “ pet charity.’ , 

To perpetuate Her Majesty's memory, the “ Queen Alexandra 
Augmentation of Pensions Fund has been inaugurated with the 
object of increasing the annual pensions of Incurable Sufferers 
of the Middle Classes from £20 to £26. 

There are over 300 pensioners on the books. 
help so that these pensioners may enjoy the 
increase for the remainder of their days? The 
of living called urgently for this augmentation. 


Contributions should be sent to EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary, 


British Home & Hospital 


for Incurables. 
72 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


HIVVURAUDIUUUE0UUHU AUREL Ul 


Will you kindly 
benefits of this 
rise in the cost 


Office : 


iLULUUUIVLLLA LLU 





takes a poor child away from the misery 
of mean’ streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the You the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
to children 
poverty-stricken surroundings. 


country. who know 


mean who swelter in airless, 


Please send 
a pound for the 


Mit 


TEL 


HUMANA 





PAULA 


ete 


JUST ONE POUND 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 





to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 





Ra. 


We need 1,009,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


To provide and maintain the whole Servie 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 


““ONE IN A MILLION.”’ 





5/- 






The instilution is supported solely by voluntary nti ion 
OUR 5/- WILL HELP US 
(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are faunched on vice, whether 
or not lik s d; 
(2) To compensate vose who are injured in the Servic 
3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who ma heir liv 
in the Service; 
4) To add to our flect of Motor Life-Boais which hav igain and agaitr 
saved live which otherwise would have been lost 
OVER 60,800 LIVES SAVED. 


ou give now, and remember the 


will y Life-Boats in your Will? 
THE EARL OF SHE! 


4 HARROWBY, GEORGE 1 M.A 

onorary roasurer, secretary 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read, London, W.C. 2. 























LONDON POOR CLERGY 
HOLIDAY FUND. 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in 


(when Vicar of Kensington) 


1876 


Administered by the Venerable the Archdeacons of 
the Diocese of London. 


FUND is to assist in 
Holidays for the pr Clergy in the whol 
London, and in addition tt makes Block 
Dioceses of London-over-the-Border, 


* Lund, which are 

addi ed to the Hon. Treasurer, the Rev 

Martin’s Church, Ludgate Hill, 
a knowl dyed 


Vin objeet of the providing 
Diocese of 


the 


rorel 
Grants to 


Contribution / 
VEEDED 
ews Gilbertson, St 


be gratefull 


WUCH 
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If you have a Globe Werniche «SOPOT Otte eenaccncccccnescesenssac= “s 

“ Elastic’ Bookcase and you : 
move into a new house, the STANDARD STYLE, : 
Units containing the boo ‘ks are Showing 3 book units, 3 
simply lifted bo« ‘il ly and placed top and base. : 
where you want ‘them. No \@ek - . « «- 60 : 
trouble, no confusion, no . ‘ : 
damage to books or bookca e Mahogany - «= £7.14.0 : 
You can add more Units, and SRR pee etn iS 


yeu can build them up in the 





ame wi ay or ina — rent way to suit different conditions. At 
every age the Bookcase is mplet 
Globe Wernicke ” ‘Elastic’ zses contain only the best 
features in section il constructior They are BRITISH made, 
world fan qualit and are “ALWAYS COMPLI rk 
UT NEVER FINISHED.” 
most acc Wed or Birthday Gift. 
3 es “Standa ra, Ideal and Universal, 
1 for Catal complete 
have a Gi of the G.W. Re 
“The | Office « l ibraru ernicl 


LONDON: 44 Holbors Viaduct, 'E. C. is 
&2 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 98 Bishopsgate, 
MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street. 


E.C, 2. 








. aparemree 
and ideal with 
20 for V5 


your coffee 











50 for 5/6 | 














REVELATIONS 


by ONE OF THE 
BIG FOUR of 


SCOTLAND YARD 


REMINISCENCES 
BY AN EX-DETECTIVE 
» FRANCIS CARLIN 


18s. net. 
The sleuth of real 


Beautifully illustrated ; 
“ As thrilling as any detective story. 
life is in many cases a great deal more ingenious and con- 
siderably more expedite than the detective of fiction.”— 
D. Mail. ‘Major Armstrong's Double Life,’ ‘Light on 
Mahon,’ "—E,. News. “ At a time when Scotland Yard has 
just brought off another sensational capture, the book makes 
doubly interesting reading.”"—Z. Standard. 


HOW TO BECOME A 
GOOD SWIMMER 
An invaluable book by the World Champion Swimmer: 


vy DAVID BILLINGTON 


Beautifully illustrated; 4s. 6d. net. 
* An invaluable book on swim Sporting Life 
calls it ‘the most brilliant swimming book of 
recent years.’ ’—Universe 





ing 
ning. 





HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Row. 








London: 


' . ro 
(Publishers), Ltd., 33-36 Paternoster 

















Sere oe. _ MARRIAGE 


Hu —_ happi 


up wise am 
strcly a form -F madness t V 1 approa 
in the spi rit of ign orance and preparedness which 1 heen wu 
daring the last few generat It may well |} ou fg 
there was time when lit ht star : 
more than it is te i. Pher " i 1 str 
that pl pan ae seed of a noni ‘ t} conceal the uglin 
sin and stupefy the tender « f th j 
to def at the bad tor yt t books listed be! 
contam only cle n } ! , pet or 
WISE WEDLOGK (BIRTH , 
CONTROL) 1 : G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
le bb ( 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 

By Dr. G. COL kTENAY BEAT 6 3 

An invaluable piness, 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


By Dr G, COL RTEN AY BEALE 
etheng _ t 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


By WALTER M.G 


each or any 
two works 


12/6 


Every woma t} his Helpful Book, 


4 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND \ 
AFTER By Di G. COU RTENAY BEALE, 
se mportant ce con 
ed in ; ner, 
THE PERFECT WIFE 1/2 
yr, G. COURTENAY BEALE 
Ni ok which every v already each or the 
married or contemplates 1 ge should three books for 
THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 3/3 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEAL} F 
\ vA derful book of ce for the Husban 





day’ and } 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 


By DD rR ALI 1 WALLA 
l C edition. 13/- 
Moder 


THE vere. AND Ber VISION 


ALLICHAN 4 /- 
vN \ I 
Send now p> Morag P.O nd the books will sch you under plain 
re return | ether wit v of ‘He alth and Efficiency 


i a PROMOT ION, LTD., 


Miah. EC. 4. 





182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.0, 2 
‘ with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
SS es es 
EXHIBITIONS, &e. | PyNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
LPPOINTMENT OF ASSIST ANT LECTURER IN BBOTSHOLME SCHOOI 
: J + 4 Pie tele ho : TIN ‘ ME b 4 Derb yshire —7 
D ae os 2S 2S * DEPARTMENTS OF ™ RE EK AND LATIN i Scholarship examinations will be held on July ith 
—_ a ; ith for candidates wn m th rte (1 1 
ee Eee Applications are invited for the post of Assistant oe Suly 7th oy ong cade = athe - 7¥ £60-£15), 
> . . - Lecturer in Classics. Stipend £300 per annum. Duties Ist 1927 iva alue £80-£20 - Ti thet January 
K.B.A. GALLERIES, to begin October Ist, 1927. Four copies of application, | perore June 30th. Particulars ond "prosp - bey 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 5.W. with testimonials or references, must be sent, on Or} oy “G sharp, M.A St aad: Snakes bet ok. ma 
before July Ist, to the undersigned, from whom further Rosester “Staffort . 4 ae botsholine, 
10.0 AM.—5.30 P.M. particulars may be obtained. 8 Phesseses , 
¢. G. BURTON, Secretary. Av OEE eases o"- 
. wis ’ The University, Edmund Street, BINGER HILL HOLMBURY ST. MARY, peg 
LPDMISSION ONE SHILLING. Birmingham, June, 192 ra Dorking, Surrey.——-New Public Preparatory School 
- ager aes een eae ag ena aa Oe r isin for Boys from 7—14 years. Patrons tr ord Bishop 
ODE RN tendencie 3 in furniture & decoration. An - YENS > or QUEEN MARGARET | of Liverpool, Lord Burnham, Lord Hanworth ind ot thers 
M Exhibition is on vir w during June at the MAN- W A retry oF a lr. GLASGOW. Situated ou S.W. slope of Leith Hill, 600 it OVE Sey 
a C@ALLERY, He & Son, Ltd., 196 Tottenham : level in 130 aere Stafling o7 ile wh permits of 
ourt Road Admissio m free A WARDEN is required in September for Queen individual tenehing and the ¢ wourage! f inde. 
eS ee ee Margaret Settlement, Glasgow. ie popped h ch oe = de ‘ 
r ih LONDON GROUP. Candidates should have training in and experience pe ; arse Pol hits gin 8 1 cadet! , 
T °sth Exhibiticon. Works by Modern Artists. of social and Settlement work, and be able to undertake — ig es t: ’ < I toe te S ne nl 
Pall Mall East. June 4th—25th, 10—6. | the training of students. A University degree is i ." ‘ ‘ wcancies in pten 
———— ——————— | essential. For particulars apply, stating qualifications, es sot Al nasser: tages nt ao 
itn ime? to the Honorary Secretary, Queen Margaret College = ace PP 
— —— - . - . Settlement Association, Queen Margaret College. Final ( YR gen RG ee - = gg : IBERTOR, 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND applications accompanied by three recent testimoniats receive thorough training in Lin uistic Con ner an 
WANTED and two personal references should be lodged with the Scientific Subjects for University, Busine ia | oak 





TEKS COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
> MARLOW, SIR WILLIAM BORLASE’S SCHOOL, 
(Day and Boarding School for Boys. Founded 1624.) 
Applications are invited for the appointment of Head- 
Master (116 pupils in attendance). Duties to begin 
January, 1928. Salary £600 per annum by annual 
increments of £25 to £700 per annum. Initial salary 
may he increased up to £650 per annum for previous 
experiences Dwelling house (with accommodation up 
to 25 boarders) for which a rental of £50 per annum is 
payable, plus rates and taxes. Preference given to 
Honours Graduate (married, between 25 and 40 years 
of age) of a British University 











Further information and form of application, return- 
able not later than Tuesday, June 2ist, 1927, may be 
obtained from the undersigned sai receipt of stamped 





addressed foolseap envelope . WATKINS, 
seushey for Edueation. 
Edueation Office, 

Aylesbury 





May 2&th, 1027 
( TAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique 
Training in Secretarial Method: 6 to 12 months. 


Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train- 
ing red through Appointments Department.—Cen- 
tral Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1 


secu 





"+ aan ALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL 

Wanted, in September 

(1) Graduate Assistant Master to take Mathem 
throughout the School, up to Higher School Certil 
standard. Games a recommendation. 

(2) Graduate to teach History: preferably a woman 
who could take Physical Training for girls a few periods 


(MINED). 






ate 





a week 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools 

Ap} 18 (on formes to be obtained from the Clerk 
to th nors, District Education Office, Liskeard) 
should to the Head-Master of the School not 
later than June 8th, 1927 


HORWELL GRAMMAR 





LAUNCESTON SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 
ted, in September, Graduate Assistant Master 
Degree) to teach Prench (Direct Method), 


lish Literature, English History, Music and Singing. 


a recommendation 











Saliury in aecordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools 
Applications (on rms to be obtained from the Clerk 
to the Governors, District Education Office, Launceston) 
sheuld } ent to the Head-Master as soon as possible, 
RK. PASCOR, 
Secretary for Education. 
Connty Hall rure 
Jun th 27 
“a THE COUNTY 


YOU CATION AUTHORITY, 
vi OF LA! 


Lib RARY SCHEME 
LIBRARLAN) 


COUNTY 
APPOINTMENT O1 





The Education Authority invite app! cations for the 
position of LIBRARIAN Applicants must be trained 
Librarians and be prepared to devote their whole time 
to the duties of the offices The salary will be upon a 
Seale ummencing at £300 per annum, rising by £25 
annually toa maximum of £450 per annum. Placing upon 
the Seale. according to experience, will, at the discretion 


of the Authority, be allowed 

\pplications (10 copies) stating (1) Age, 
tional quatitications, and (3%) Library Experience, 
copies of any testimonia's submitted, should be 
with the subseriber on or before June 2Ist, 1927, 
lop. being marked on the top left-hand 
Lit ' 


(2) Educa 
with Lo 
lodued 
enve- 
coruer, 


k..C. T. MAIR 
Executive Officer, 


tion Offices. 


J Ui 
C ) NFORD 


Principal's Secretary, 






woman craduate requires VACATION 
home or abroad write with particulars, 
Somerville College, Oxford. 





HONOR AR \ SEC RE PAR y by June 25th, | 927. 





SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. 
EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 

4 OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, All Domestic 
Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates granted. Principal: Miss Randall, lst 
Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 


LECTURES, 


K ASTBOURNE.— THE 








k* LOEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, &.W.15 DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSLNG- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. K. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 





YRERNLEAP erg eg DIO (8A Clareville 
R Grove, 8 7).—A ’s Training Course in 
for the “hduc ational World. Fifth 
Week, Aug. 22nd-27th. Shake- 





Art suitable 
Teachers’ 


Dramatic 
Summer School : 





spearian Producers and Actors: Aug, 20th-Sept. 10. 
XFORD UNIVERSITY 
VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. 

A VACATLON COURSE EN EDUCATION will be 
held from Aucust Ist to 27th, 1927. The whole Course 
or any pert of it is open to both men and women, and is 


not confined to members of the University. 

Graduates of British and other approved Universities 
who have seven years’ efficient and full-time service in 
approved schools, and who complete this course, may 
be admitted to the Examination for the University 
Diploma in Education without further residence 

Apply to the Director of Training, 15 Norham Gardens, 
Oxtord. 





i UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
patron: HER MAJESTY THE 
Vistron: THE LORD BISHOP OF 

PeexcivaL: JOSEPH EDWARDS, 


QUEEN. 
LONDON, 
M.A. 


of Lectures for 
general EDUCATLON 


The College provides for Courses 
Advanced Student» as well as a 








for YOUNGER GIRLS the recent extension of 
the College Buildings inereased facilities are given for 
the teaching of SCIENCE. In addition to preparation 
for other PUBLIC EXAMINATLONS Students may 
now be prepared for the PRE-MEDICAL HLXNAM- 
INATION OF THE CONJOINT BOARD in CHEM- 
ISTRY and PHYSICS 

A one year’s training in HOUSEWIFERY and 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT and one in SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK are also offered 


To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or other 
Special Courses ample opportunity is given for visiting 









places of interest in London, For all particulars of 
College, Preparatory School, and Residence apply to 
the SECRETARY, 45-47 Harley Street, W. 1. 
( UEEN’S Hall, Langham Place, W. 1. 
Sole Lessees : Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
Sunday Evenings, at 7. June Lzth, 19th, 26th. 
Dr. ANNIE BESANT. 
“THE WORLD TEACHER and THE NEW 
CIVILIZATION.” 

June 12th Religion in the New Civilization.’ 


Tickets 6d., 1s., 2s. 
and * Lectures,” 23 


6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 
Bedford Square, 


Admission Free 
from Box Office 
W.c. 1b. 





PROM WITHIN,” by Mr 
hb Thursday, June 16th, at 3.45, and 

WONDERS OF THE HAND,” by Mr. Bustace 

6.15 p.m., 40 Chandos St., Charing Cross, 


Robert 
‘THE 
Miles, at 
Admission, Is 


a: so = LIGHT 
w. 


strictly lin 
Games compulsory, 


lite Numbers 
attention. 


or Colonial 
individual 
climate 
For Terms and Illustrated Prospectus a 
A. J. MANN, M.A., Head-Master 





el suring 


bracing 


sceninhiienatneigtioaenannitetnneentensaietnan 7 . ee 
| aro CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 
An Examination for Six Scholarships, varying from 
+ a0 to £25, will be held in Jane. Age limit, 144 years og 
July 1st. Special exhibitions each term for Sons of 
Clergy.—Apply P. Bolton, M.A., Head-Master 





SULPFOLK 


ee COLLEGI 
Head-Master,—F. W. Stocks, M.A., New Colk 22, 
Oxford. Fees, £90 to £99 per anni : 





Six Entrance Scholarships, thr 
£40 per annum (and other awards 
on July Sth 

For Prospectu 
Secretary 





nd three of 
offered for competition 


and particulars, apply Head-Masteror 





ALVERN.—3t. 
M*: 
ming | 


terms.—J 


Cuthbert ao p. 
acres, facing Link Common 
th, Gymnasium, ¢ 
I). Healey ,M.A., 


Ochnor 






; he 
luctusive 
srown, M.A, 


K. Stawe vel | 

















YHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA 
Preparatory for the P ub lic Schools and Dartmouth 

R.N. College. Head-Master : H.C. Barber M.A. (Oxon) 
flag sare SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Publie 
School in four Houses tatfed by Oxford and 
Cambridge Graduates; recognised by Army Coun il; 
Classical, Modern, Engineering sides, O.T.C., Swimming 
A new block of buildings was added dy term in valu 
£23,000, giving new Physical Science School, Reference 
Library, Biological Laboratory ( yum sium and 
Changing Rooms, the two latter being probably some of 
the best in the South. Entrar Schola arships in July 
Fees £75-485 pet annum ply Head-Master, 


Wellington School, Somerset 








I OME SCHOOL small boys an Entire charge 
taken modern edtcatio Liss 
Greenup, Baughurst, Basingst 





‘| HE GOVERNORS of newly-i 
Day School in South 


ounded co-edu 


London are prepared to receive 








GIRLS’ SC HOOLS S 


A 


AND COLLEGES 


SINGING } s 


“‘holars hip int 





will be given to a girl wh 
really musical Write for f p 
ship,’ ¢'0 Messrs, J nd J : 
145 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 





ation | 


in September at a normal fee limited number of boys and | 
girls, age between 7 and 12, for education up to Matriculs- 
tion and University Entran rhe Schoo! is easily 
reached from Victoria, and close to "bus routes. Applica 
tion should be made before Sats iy, July 16th, to th 
Secretury, Box 1419, The S, is Yorw St., WA 





paRRINGtTo xs, 





CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress Miss A. H. Davigs, 

Extensive new buildings have recently been opened. 
Complete Prospectus and Photographs forwarded 
application to the Head-Mistress 
lar. OXHEY LANE WATFORD. 

Principal, Miss WALLIS Priv ate Resideutial 
School for Girls. Tele * Watford 616." 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BE DFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
‘I 37 Lansdowne Kd., Bediord.--Principal : Miss Stans- 
Students are trained in this College to become 
Course of Training extends over 
—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


feld 


Feachers of Gymnastics 
3 yrs. 





Fees £166 a year. 











| iINDORES BEXRILI-OR SEA.—Residential school 

A for Girls ‘nior and Junior Houses, overlooki 
the Channel, beautiful grounds and playing field sound 

} education in healthy surroundings ; tennis, riding, sew 


| bathing. 
Principal: Miss L. A. Free 


man, 
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Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls 





Universi ities of Oxford and Cambridge 











T UITION, ke. 























CONTINENTAL 





‘PIEZ (Switzerland) Park Hotel. Marvellous centre 
\) for excursions, Tennis, golf, garage. Pen. f’m 12 frs.’ 








‘WITZERLAND.— Mountain Air and Sunshine.— 
h Vermala o/Sierre Forest Hotel, 5,600 ft. All sports. 





i eg * NI Hotel Pension Victoria-Baumgarten. Com- 
fortable English family hovel; very quiet; large 
park. tennis. golf 


V | | | A R * s/Bex Western Switzerland's 
45AL LK leading Sporting Centre. 4,500 
6,000 feet above sea. SIMPLON LINE. Golf, open-at 
phys. culture and swim. pool. Perfect for rest, no 
noise or dust, English chaplaincy. Plenty of soci 
and sporting entertainments tesident physician 
First. class tennis, 
PALACE HOTEL, from Frs. 18, full pension, gd. 
HOTEL MUVERAN from Frs, 16, full pension. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE from Frs, 10, full pension 








4 





] he L CHALET ANGLAIS,—Viillars s,Oilon, Run 
by Oxford and Pub, Sch, Mer Eng. clientéle, 
Varsity, Army &Pub. Sch. Superb view of Mont BKiane 
Range and Dents du Midi. Own Tennis Courts, rng. h. 
& c. water. Very com. and moderate. Cuisine excel 








{WITZERLAND.-—Health, tuition French.—Miss 
Cotter, B.A., La Pensée, Villars s/Ollon (4,000 {t.). 








x | "ALPE FLEURIE,” Melle Seiler, Arveyes s/ Bex, 

4 Switzerland. Open-air Schoo! in the mountains, 
Sun cure. Sports. Health and cducation carefully 
supervised, 


BE A J S¢ ) L DF | L. Villars-sur-Olion, 
UP-TO-DATE HOME BCHOOL for delicate children 


from seven to fourteen. Open air. Sun cure Studies. 
Sports. Extensive playground. All games, 








| he Chamossatire Villars-Chesigres. All Sports. 
Comfortable family hotel, running hot and cold 





water. 





} OME School for boys, 10-15. La Clairiére, Villars 
Arveyes. Own tennis, own skating, running hot 

waterin bedrooms. Best opportuaity learning French 

M. and Mme. Gaston Clerc Est ab. 9 years 

| AUSANNE. CHAILLY VILLA ARIANE, 
4 Finishing school for girls. English references. 

Escort from Lou ion. Princ ipals : Miles GLAS. 

i N (Bernese Oberla nd) Leading hotels, Palace 

Hotel Thun?) hof, Hotels Bellevue & Park. Golf 











TOURS, &c. 
PYRENEES Touring Club conducts tours 1,000 
kilometres, motoring France, Spain 25 gns 
Sec., 14 Park Lane, Stoke Newington, London. 








TISITING England? If so, you must have a Car, 
\ We offer every facility at the cheapest rates obtain- 
je. Write, ‘phone, or call for our booklet, the contents 
ill convince you.—Indian and Eastern Car sone. 
39 Piccadilly, London, W.1. ‘Phone: Rew 1790. 























are personally acquainted 


ly ‘ ration about estab lishi- 
"walaing in Secretarial Work, 
NU CHARGES WHAT- 




















PARENTS by sending 


preferred, and rough idea of feea should be given 











given free of charge to A gee stating their 


i Tei 7 
Pub blishers ot “ Sc HOOL 8,’ the most complete guide 

















GOOD CUP OF COFFEE Ve ne 





An Ideal Summer Bevors 








49 LEADENBALL STREET, 


UTHORS  Wanted,- Route, Plays, Sees, Chil- 
(° dren's Stories, &e ec. Known or unknown writers 
Claude Stacey, ? wit 
age 4 ERT pane riting, MSS., Literarv, Scientific 
4 Commercial, Mimeographing Moderate terii 
—Miss Hill, 36 Church Street, Kensington, W. 8 











ITERARY Typewriting carcfully&y rompti y executed, 

4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy per 1,000.— 

Miss N. McFariane (C), 44 Eiderton wo., Westcliff-on-Sea, 
M's . BERMAN. — Shorthand, ype writing 

a Translations.-—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly, Ger. 17 37. 

















ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectu: to 
tonald Massey 108 Victoria street. London, $.W 1 
Gone Lyrics wanted Famous Composer is prepai od 
to accept a limited number for Music Settin 7s 
Send MSS.to Box 154, Cow poser, ejo Ravs Advt 
Agency, Cecil Coart, London, W.t 
7 PEWRITING MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
copy 3d. Promptness andl accuracy guaranteed.-— 
Marion Younz, (2) 5 Ramsden Road, Balham, 8.W. 
rE\YPEWRITING, Proof-reading, Revision MSS. Is. 
per 1,000 words ; carbvu ~py 1. 1,000 words,— 



































Mise N. F. R. Hill. Monks Risbort:sh, Bucks. 
GARDENiNG 








YRAZY PAVING, Walling and l’ockery ctone direct 
J from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &-. Lowest 
prices.— Khymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hilj, B.C. 4, 








HOTEx DIRE ut ‘TORY © 


LWAYS STOP AT A TR.ST HOI SE for -omfort, 
il 


cleanliness and good cookirg at a fair price I 








ww 


tariff list, guide and map, post free, ii rust H ouses, 
Ltd., 53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.« 





a” BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Litt. 











\OTSWOLDS, C ‘HE LTENHAM.—Best Hotel nr. 
{ Collette, Cleeve Hill (1,000 ft.), ur. Cheltenham. 
Golf, garage, comfort, moderate, 


ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf course; 








COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).~ 


sea views every room; excellent cuisine, 
light ; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, 





, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. (iood 
Comfortable car for hire. Summer and wiuter 











rite for illustrated booklet. ‘Tel : 189 Sidm« 
LOCK,.—Smmediley’s, The Leading and Larvest Hida, 


1853. 260 bedris. Write for illus. Prospect 
































Matlock 17. “Grams * Smedle Matiock.’* 
EL CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GaTB, LONDON, W. 2. 
leasantly situated overlooking ‘vd Park, 
ic rooms, charmingly furnis 
sift. Nig 
i and from izs. 6 lays 
Lis lanage 33, 5005 ) 
Pi 
NJ i I S ation 
zy Kive ( tral 
ira Spt il 
ms Apt 
ONDON, KINGSLI ‘ British 
um, Hart Street, W.C.1. First-Class Temper- 
| Bedroom, Breakfast, and attendance 
I gi i Bookcraft, London,”’ 
INNS sk for Descrij List 





70 Inns and Hotels manag d by the 








House Association Ltd 
td., St. George’s H« 93 Kevent St., W. 1. 











BAY HOTEL, Rhosneigr, fac he sea, 

you comfortable restful quarter excel- 

Sunshine, bracing climate First-class 

len oating, fishing. Kiectric light all rooms, 
‘,. © © © Fel. 3, 

FUL Holiday, §. Devon. —Spacious private 





large garden, high, fine views Sea, 
od contre. Guests reed. from 62s, 6d., less 


_ Al o Furn Hut for 2 Box 1344, Spectator 











women gradciates 


apply to Wai 


RTH, YORKS Board-residence in hous 
ituated for onees ring the moors and dal 

lA (rer He Phoralby 

HALI AClub & Hall of Residence now open 


f all nationalities. For parts, 
Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 5.W.3 





PSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB.—Exceptionall 
































you R OWN BOOKPLATE Your own 
3, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 





LD JEWELLERY DIAMONDS, etc., Bought ; 
Fal Teeth: big prices: Platinum 4 


s., all per oz satisfaction assured Cs 
Cann & Co., 694 Market Street, Mancheste: 


varieties for s 


rtabie home in small family offered th uj 
cult ; 1 minute from Heath bxten- 
derate terms telephone gardei George, 
Imperial Building ute ¢ 
sts received K., i tor N 
to Stay in London. The Lodge Sr. 
Square, 8.W. 1 Room and kfast, 
\ other meals by arrangement Bedroom 
j 
MISC E aL. ANEOUS 
pegs 
the Great English Piano sin 183 
Upright and Player Models, from 63° gnes 
and exchanges Luning and Kepairs 
Street, W. 1 (Langham l4tes 
iCIAL Tecth Wanted, any kind. Highest p 
Picase send or call to k. Lewis, 16 Waverley 
nemoutl 
\. REAL SAVING.—Have 5 reoa 
i Costumes, & furned absolt new by 
LuOring Kk i 
c list i 








B iris Medical Journal & Lancet ue | 
Nz 4. Unbound, 1925 (No. 5261 BMJ. A 


ct missir ). 1926. What offers?—Dox 1420, 


SROACHES — quickly cleared by Blattis, 
guaranteed scientific remedy, stood test of 30 
Is, 4d., 2s. &l., 48. Gd., post free from sole 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield ; 
t Boots Branches, Stores Larger 3 lox 

er rate 





riginal work from £2 28. Specimens sent 


B Ward, r St., London, W.1. 





H.M. 30s if-earat 45s., 18-carat 














AIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigar 


all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-kaitted 
for you by expert knitters, from the real 
native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES, far 
shop prices.—Send postcard for illustrated 
S.44 







Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Ye!!l, Shetlands. 





—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
covers. Submit, stating price Mose 
e. 100-page catalogue frev,—Bridgor & 

170 Strand, London, W.C. 2 














STHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 
Handsome Hand-coloured Vottery beautiful 


big profit Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. 
, pussex 





+ OODSTO K eee Packington Road, Acton, 
Open air drying @ feature, linen returned correct 
and punctual; good colour. ‘Phone: Chiswick 0470, 
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June in the Medici Galleries 


From June 14th to 25th THE MEDICI SOCIETY will hold a Special Display of facsimile repro- 
ductions of Chalk, Water-colour, Pen and Pencil Drawings by Old Masters, including the famous 
Diirer drawings in the Albertina Gallery, Vienna. The Society is glad to announce that these Durer 

drawings are once more available, and the reproductions now offered are 


OLD MASTER of the very finest, produced under the direct supervision of Julius Meder, 
DRAWINGS head of the Albertina Museum and a world-renowned authority on Art. 
Special Display Possibly there are in the world no more beautiful water-colours than 


Diirer’s. As wall decoration it would be difficult to find more brilliant yet 
more delicate colour and design, especially in some of the flower ‘Pieces. There are many among 
them that are old friends—* The Hare,” “ The Knight in Armour,” “ The Grasses,” “ The Violets,” 
etc.; but for those who are only familiar with the rather indifferent reproductions hitherto 
current, these prints will come as a revelation. In addition to the Albertina Drawings there will be 
a display of reproductions of the famous Holbein Drawings in the collection of H.M. The King at 
\Windser Castle, and of water-colours by Paul Sandby, Canatetto and other Great Masters. 


The Society extends a cordial invitation to ail art lovers to view the Old 

WEDDING Master Drawings and to wander in the Medici Gallery itself, where they 

PRESENTS will find an enchanting solution of the vexed problem of wedding presents— 

a problem particularly urgent during the month of June, In The Society’s 

Galleries there is an abundance of delightful things from which to cose: pictures old and new, 

lialian hand-carved and gilded boxes and candlesticks, della Robbia ware, :.odel ships, framed 
mirrors in tortoiseshell and gilt, and many books. 


The Medici Picture Guides, that ever-popular series of travel books, has 
BOOKS established itself as a necessity to every intellivent traveller, “ past, present 
and potential,” as Mr. Punch says. ach one is written by a discriminating 
author. who knows his ground intimately, and introduces )s readers to those attractive places which 
are off the beaten track. Lach volume is illustrated by some 200 photogr: avure illustrations of scenery, 
architecture and art treasures, and “ should save its modest price of 7s. 6d. in photographs alone’ 
(ll estininster Gaselte). The following volumes have already appeared: Rome, Venice, Alont Blanc, 
The French Riviera, The Italian Lakes, Nice to Evian, Sey and Hainault, Grenoble, Touraine 
and its Chateaux, The Dolomites, The Land of St. Francis, and Normandy (7/6 each). The Society 
will also publish on June 14th a new volume of the Medict Books for Collectors, Knives and lorks 
by Major C. T. LP. Bailey, illustrated in colour and monochrome, price 17/6 net. This is the first 
volume in English that has appeared on the subject of domestic cutlery; and it is of considerable 
historic and human interest. The following volumes in the series have already appeared, price 17/6: 
English Porcelain Figures of the XVIII Century by Wilham King, Samplers by Leigh Ashton, 
Battersea Enamels by Egan Mew. In addition to its own publications, ‘The Society carries a care- 
fully chosen collection of Books published by other firms, and is at all times ready to give advice 
and help in the choosing of books on specific subjects. The Medict lhook Department is indeed an 
attractive place in which to linger. 


On the same date, June 14th, the Society will display a new collection of the 


THE FOREST Forest Toys, those ingeniously carved and painted animals, which delighted 
TOYS so many people, ,dting and old, who visited The Medici Children’s Room 
Special Display last Christmas, The Society has accepted the sole London Agency for the 


Forest Toys, and from June 14th onwards Noah’s Arks, Horses and 
Hounds, Wild Animals and Farm Ani.nals, and lots of other delightful toys, will be on view and for 
sale. Orders will be accepted for special Portraits (i.e., carved and painted figures) of dogs or other 
favourite animals, which will be executed from photographs and descriptions. Samples may be seen 
at the Galleries. Prices from 10/6, 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 
7 Grafton Street, Bond ee. W.1. 


121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 63 Bold ‘ie Liverpool; 
Princes Street, Harrogate; and 755 Boylston Stree aston, U.S.. 


* Those who are not able to visit the Medici Galleries are invited to send for any ct ‘all of the following catalogues: 
(a) Mlustrated List of Old Master Drawiigs «at the Albertina Gallery, Windsor Castle, etc 
(b) Medici Book Catalogue, Catalogue of the Medici Book-room, prospectuses of Medici Collectors’ Bor ks, and 
The Picture Guides. 
(c) Ulustrated Cat: cocan of the Forest Toys. 
(d) New Illustrated Catalogue (300 Ilvetrations) of ihe Medici Prints. Piice 1/+ 
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Specialised Banking Service 
for Merchants and Manufacturers 


ERCHANTS engaged in foreign trade need specialised 

and highly efficient banking service—service that can 

only come from an intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments, methods and customs of buyers and sellers in m: ny 
countries. 
Such banking service—often of vital importance to a customer 
—can best be rendered by a bank which deals daily with 
these problems and is staffed by officials of wide international 
experience. | 
The Guaranty Trust Company of New York specialises in 
International Banking. It is prepared to place freely at 
the disposal of merchants trading abroad its accumulated 
knowledge and experience of international business and 
financial conditions gained through its own.oflices and staff | 
in America and the principal cities of Europe. 


The Management at any of the Offices in London or 
Liverpool will alw: ays be ready to discuss any 
individual banking or trading problem you may have | 
in mind or to explain in detail the services the 
Bank can render. | 

| 

| 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


An International Bank 
32 Lombard Street - EC3 
50 Pall Mall - SW1 Bush House - WC2 


NEW YORK . LIVERPOOL - ANTWERP 
Capital and Surplus $60,000,000 d $586,060,000 


BRUSSELS . HAVRE 
Total Assets exces 


- PARIS . 
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“The most important 
members of the com- 
munily are the boys, net 
only for the future of this 
nation, but for the future 
of the British Empire.” 


H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE 
OF WALES 
at the Boys’ Brigade 


Annual Demonstration, 


Royal Albert Hall. 
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The first organisation 


for Boys. 
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AMP ! 





A magic word to thousands of the younger 


generation. LIFE at its best: good food, good fun, pure air 


unlimited, with sane discipline in the background. 


Many a poor young Londoner has gained INCALCULABLE 
BENEFITS from The Boys’ Brigade Camps. Character develop- 
ment, ambition and the foundation of a HEALTHY, FEARLESS 


MANHOOD and UPRIGHT CITIZENSHIP. 


CAMP arouses keen enthusiasm. For months many of our lads 


scrape their coppers together. 
especially to 


Help the Poorer Boys, 
boys who otherwise would spend their leisure in the 
streets of congested industrial districts. [t is a hard fact 
that many of those to whom camp and its influences are 
the most valuable would be denied those benefits but 
for the generous help of friends. 


Here is an Opportuzity 


for those readers who have at heart the welfare of the 
future citizenship of the Empire. The average cosi of 
augmenting a boy’s savings is oniy !0/- for a 


WHOLE WEEK ina healthy seaside camp. 
£1 will enable TWO boys to go. 


£ S will help a party of TEN. 


£5 


How many will you help to this GREATLY NEEDED 
change from crowded streets to healthy out-of-doors? 
PLEASE HELP GENEROUSLY so that it may be pro- 
vided for the highest possible number. 


will make a week’s camp 
possible for 100 boys. 


We remember, with gratitude, many readers of “ The 
Spectator ’’ who helped us last year. It is earnestly 
hoped that ALL will make a special effort to help this 
vital work on the present occasion. 

Gifts, marked “* Summer Camp,” should be sent to 
the Hon. London Treasurer, The Boys’ Brigade, 
Abbey House, Westminster, London, S.W. |. 


Cheques, etc.. crossed “ National Provincial Bank Ltd." 


BOYS’ 


BRIGAD 
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But The Brigade aims more 
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